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Manpower Mobilization 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM GREEN ON OCTOBER 27 


A full and complete mobilization of the industrial manpower and womanpower of the nation may ulti- 
mately be necessary in order to win the war. The membership of the American Federation of Labor is con- 
scious of this fact and will cooperate fully and completely in the realization of this objective when it be- 
comes convinced that such action is imperative. 

Job freezing is a serious step. It is a substitute for the democratic process. It strips men of freedom 
of action and is compulsory in character. Before resort is made to job freezing, definite preliminary steps 
should be taken in the setting up of standards which management, as well as labor, should observe. Defi- 
nite provision for occupational deferment and guarantees of social security, accident prevention and unem- 
ployment compensation should be provided for. None of these preliminary steps have thus far been taken. 

For this special reason the American Federation of Labor is opposed to the enactment of compulsory 
job freezing legislation which is now being considered by the Congress of the United States. We regard 
job freezing legislation at present as premature. We will vigorously oppose the enactment of such legis- 
lation at this time. 

It is the opinion of the American Federation of Labor that full and complete information regarding the 
available manpower and womanpower of the nation should be assembled for public consideration and public 
use. 

First of all, a complete survey should be made as expeditiously as possible of the available industrial 
manpower and womanpower of the nation. All available workers, both men and women, should be regis- 
tered and the data tabulated promptly. The supply of labor as shown by the survey should be fully utilized 
and exhausted before job freezing legislation is enacted into law. 

Second, an occupational deferment commission ought to be appointed for the purpose of conserving 
skilled manpower for use in the war material production plants of the nation, and for the purpose of main- 
taining an adequate supply of agricultural labor. 

Job freezing and compulsory service are synonymous terms. Justification for such action is based upon 
the nation’s needs and the exigencies of the war situation. If and when working men and women are frozen 
to their jobs in order to serve the nation in the prosecution of the war effort they must be protected against 
exploitation on the part of management and the owners of industry. No employer of labor should be per- 
mitted to reap profits from or exploit a worker who is frozen to his job. If the worker is frozen to his job, 
denied the right to improve his standard of life and living by securing work at higher wages when oppor- 
tunity presents itself, management and the owners of industry should forego the right to profit from the 
earnings of such worker. 

In connection with a survey of the available manpower of the nation, information should be assembled 
regarding the migration of workers from industrial centers where unemployed workers are to be found to 
remote sections where a shortage of labor exists. Adequate housing facilities should be provided for work- 
ers who may be transported from industrial centers to those remote sections. The cost of transportation 
should not be borne by the workers. 

Social security legislation should be passed which will serve as a guarantee and a protection against 
unemployment, injury, sickness and disability, so far as that is possible. 

Until the voluntary system of employment and service which is a part of our cherished democratic 
process and the available manpower and womanpower of the nation are fully utilized and until standards 
outlined in this statement are set up, either by legislation or by executive order, the American Federation 
of Labor must oppose the enactment of job freezing legislation into law. 
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VU hy Unionism: IN THIS ISSUE 
The conception of the status of wage 
workers by employers who refuse to 
deal with trade unions is that they eee GOW eee Ble TI. 6. ioviccccwescceessedesess 3 
have the same relation to industry as 
machinery and the inanimate things | FIRST DAY OF CONVENTION.................0.eeeeee: 5 
employed in production processes, and 
that they are to be used as the exigen- 
cies of the invested capital require. er ee eee eee 6 
Trade unions deny this theory of 
human labor. They insist that workers a an ain deine & hidebeediies tue aw a Skee ee 
have the right to a voice in determin- 
ing the conditions under which they | FOURTH DAY..................ccceceeccccceeeeececs 7 
shall give service. 
They assert that, as employers have 
the right to promote opportunities to PC N0rce ee é-eslbewns cenghuwedekéebnsetwtdie 9 
develop and expand their business and 
profits ina legitimate way, workers et adn bende wh aes eee wend bedes cand Il 
have equally the right to promote op- 
portunities for their self-betterment | SEVENTH DAY................cccccccccccccccccccccs 11 
and advancement. 
of a unions appeal to the manhood EE ee re rear ee 13 
workers to combine in trade unions 
to deal with their problems in an or- 
derly and constructive way. NG i i490 been deere ewer eaten teenens William Green 16 
The policies of the trade union move- 
ment are based upon sound economic WILLIAM GREEN SPEAKING.............0ccccccccccces 18 
principles. Labor is never found plead- 
ing for special privileges. Its creed is 
all-embracing. PRIME MINISTER KING SPEAKING..................0.6. 21 
Trade unions require that workers 
shall be permitted to be represented UNDERSECRETARY PATTERSON SPEAKING............. 23 
by persons of their own choosing, se- 
lected because of special fitness and | FRATERNAL DELEGATE ROBERTS SPEAKING........... 24 
ability. Trade union philosophy does 
not permit employers to exercise any 
influence over the organization in LABOR NEWS FROM THE OTHER AMERICAS............ 27 
which their employes hold membership. 
It is strange that intelligent men in ORGANIZED LABOR ADVANCES.............ccccerceeces 28 
the management and direction of in- 
dustry have preferred to pay huge sums Se EE a si evndeceeeseen pihepanitt ies wiicaaiils 32 
for espionage and repressive methods . 
to prevent union activity and organi- JUNIOR UNION PAGE pe _—_ 
aa ee ee ee :.:mCmCTCC:mC™SSS Sr 
methods engender bitterness and re- 
sentment. Frank Morrison. 












THIS MONTH'S COVER: President Green applauds as Canada’s Prime Minister concludes convention address. 
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oo . hour of every day until the 
Axis is pounded to dust, the first 
and foremost aim of the American 
Federation of Labor and its six million 
members will be the winning of the 
war. Everything else is secondary. 
Labor is on a war footing and will 
remain on a war footing for the dura- 
tion, concentrating its resources and 
energies upon war problems and war 
needs. 

These unanimous decisions consti- 
tuted the most important action of the 
sixty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in ses- 
sion last month at Toronto. 

The historic convention also— 


> Listened to a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt describing the Amer- 
ican production record as “splendid” 
and expressing his “cordial apprecia- 
tion” to the Federation, its officers 
and members, 


> Heard President William Green 
pledge that the Chief Executive’s 
1942 production quotas will be ex- 
celled by the workers of America. 


> Proposed that President Roosevelt 
establish an overall Board of Eco- 
nomic and Military Strategy which 
would determine basic policies and 
guide the operating war agencies. 


> Heard addresses by Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King of Canada, 
U. S. Undersecretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins and other American 
and Canadian officials. 


> Went on record against employment 
control until such time as the need 
is obvious and adequate provisions 
have been made to assure against 
possible abuses. 


> Approved an immediate A. F. of L.- 
C.I.O. armistice as a measure that 
would lay the groundwork for suc- 
cess of peace negotiations, soon to 
begin. 


> Urged that labor should be repre- 
sented in the delegations from al 
countries at the peace conference. 


> Voiced gratification at the great mem- 
bership increase and ordered further 
vigorous organizing activity. 
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> Approved the work of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, condemned racial discrim- 


ination in employment and backed 


education as the most effective 
method of reducing and ultimately 
wiping out intolerance. 


> Asked the payment of adequate 
wages, pointing out that in war in- 
dustries 92 per cent of the workers 
receive less than what is required to 
provide a health and decency stand- 
ard of living. 


> Heard addresses by Arthur Bryn 
Roberts and Jack Tanner, British 
fraternal delegates, and Donovan 
Swailes, Canadian fraternal delegate. 


> Called for revision and expansion of 
the social security system, describing 
the present as an “especially favor- 
able” time. 


> Registered dissatisfaction with the 
administration of rationing and urged 
that this job be placed in the hands 
of the director of Economic Stabili- 
zation. 


> Pledged continuance of labor’s fight 
against child labor until all sources 
of manpower and womanpower have 
been completely exhausted. 


> Adopted a resolution calling for di- 
rect labor representation on all fed- 
eral war agencies. 


> Promised to keep faith with wage- 
earners in the armed forces by mak- 
ing an all-out effort to maintain 
American labor standards. 


> Referred to the Executive Council 
for “careful consideration” a proposal 
that a special fund be raised and 
used to tell labor’s story “through 
every medium and channel through 
which the public can be reached.” 


> Supported the American Federation 
of Musicians in its fight for justice 
for its membership and assailed Thur- 
man Arnold for his activities against 
the Musicians and labor in general. 


> Urged the enactment of legislation 
banning the poll tax. 


> Paid tribute to the bravery and tenac- 
ity of the workers of Russia and 


China, approved the creation of the 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee and voted continuation of ef- 
forts to foster inter-American labor 
solidarity. 


> Scored the serious shortage of decent 
housing for war workers, and in- 
structed the Executive Council to 
continue efforts to have the condi- 
tion corrected. 


> Urged that revenue be provided to 
keep the schools in full operation and 
to give every teacher a minimum sal- 


ary of $1500. 


> Pledged that in 1943 members of the 
A. F. of L. would again invest at 
least one billion dollars in war bonds. 


> Hailed the “constructive” work of 
the six-man A. F. of L.-C.I.O. “War 
Labor Cabinet” formed by President 
Roosevelt. 


> Commended the Executive Council 
and the Legislative Committee for 
their success in dealing with anti-la- 
bor proposals in Congress during the 
past year and directed them to con- 
tinue their vigilance. 


> Praised the War Labor Board, point- 
ing out that it is one war agency that 
conforms to the basic principle of or- 
ganization—equal representation for 
labor, management and public— 
which the A. F. of L. approves. 


> Asked that the federal authorities 
assure labor that every right and 
privilege voluntarily yielded during 
the war will be restored in full with 
the passing of the emergency. 


> Pledged continued support of bills to 
strengthen the guarantees of free 
speech and free assembly and to re- 
strict the use of private spy and po- 
lice systems in labor-employer rela- 
tions. 


> Affirmed the principle of equal pay 
for women entering the nation’s work 
force to help produce the tools of 
victory. 


> Returned the current Executive 
Council to office for the new term 
and chose Boston as the site of the 
1943 convention. 
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HERE’S THE STORY OF THE 62ND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
JUST AS IT HAPPENED, IN CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 


>The sixty-second annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
got under way at 10 A. M., Monday, 
October 5, in the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. Just before the convention 
was called to order the renowned To- 
~ronto Symphony Orchestra, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan conducting, entertained. 

Wielding the gavel as temporary 
chairman was William Jenoves of To- 
ronto, chairman of the Convention Ar- 
rangements Committee. 

The Most Rev. J. C. McGuigan, 
Archbishop of Toronto, pronounced the 
invocation, and welcoming addresses 
were delivered by Chairman Jenoves, 
Mayor Fred J. Conboy of Toronto, Pre- 
mier Mitchell F. Hepburn of Ontario, 
and Humphrey Mitchell, Federal Min- 
ister of Labor. 


President Green's Keynote Speech 


At the conclusion of these addresses 
Chairman Jenoves handed the gavel to 
President William Green. Mr. Green 
then proceeded to deliver his keynote 
speech [text on page 18]. 

After expressing the thanks of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
cordiality of the welcome and voicing 
a hope that “we shall merit the con- 
fidence and support which you have 
manifested,” Mr. Green announced that 
the delegates in attendance at the con- 
vention represented six million work- 
ers, the largest membership in A. F. 
of L. history. 

“That,” he said, “is a great army ex- 
ercising tremendous influence both in 
the Dominion of Canada and in the 
United States.” 

President Green turned then to the 
war, saying: 

“The great issues involved in the 
World War transcend and overshadow 
every other question that could be pre- 
sented or considered at this conven- 
tion. We appreciate fully the signifi- 
cance of those issues, what they mean 
to the masses of the people, what they 
mean to the liberty-loving people of 
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the Dominion of Canada and of the 
United States.” 

Recalling that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor years ago urged that an 
aggressive attitude be taken toward the 
nations ruled by dictators, Mr. Green 
emphasized that the Federation’s boy- 
cott against Germany was first voted 
in 1933. The boycott was made ap- 
plicable to Japan as well in 1939, he 
added, and in 1940 the A. F. of L. 
announced its stand in favor of the 
extension of all possible aid to Great 
Britain. 

“We do not claim that the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor possess any supernatural 
power, vision or understanding,” Presi- 
dent Green remarked, “but we do claim 
that early they sensed the seriousness 
of the situation and the necessity of 
our country taking definite and decisive 
action.” 

Looking ahead to the return of peace, 
he urged the setting up of an inter- 
national force “clothed with authority 
to preserve the peace throughout the 
entire world.” The convention ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Green then took up the great 
American war production program. 

“We have made a record of achieve- 
ment and accomplishment that * * * 
will stand out in world history,” he 
said. 

Quoting President Roosevelt as say- 
ing, upon his return from his recent 
tour of the country, that the produc- 
tion quotas he fixed last January were 
within 94 or 95 per cent of fulfillment, 
Mr. Green declared : 

“He said he hoped by the end of 
the year, and possibly before then, we 
would even go beyond that. Well, my 
friends, I claim the right to speak for 
you. Fate or fortune, whatever it may 
be, has placed upon me the responsi- 
bility of speaking for six million work- 
ing men and women on stated occa- 
sions and so, measuring up to that re- 
sponsibility, I declare here that the 
President of the United States need 
not hope. 

“T assure him, as the representative 
of six million workers, that before the 


Local Committee was headed by 
hard-working William Jenoves 


end of this year all the standards he 
set will be excelled by the workers of 
America.” 

Mr. Green devoted considerable time 
to a discussion of the division within 
the ranks of American labor and the 
numerous efforts which the American 
Federation of Labor has made over the 
years to bring about a reunited labor 
movement. 

“T can report to those in attendance 
at this convention,” he said, “that it is 
expected that a committee, a distin- 
guished committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor and a 
committee representing those who left 
us, will sit around the conference table 
in a friendly atmosphere within the 
near future for the purpose of trying 
to find a basis of accommodation and 
settlement of our differences. 

“I know that I speak your senti- 
ments when I say we wish them God- 
speed in their efforts, and we will do 
everything that lies within our power 
to make it a full and complete suc- 
cess, ¥ * * 

“The need for unity within the ranks 
of labor is profoundly impressive. I 
will give all I can in order to promote 
the realization of that purpose and of 
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that objective, and if I could reach 
that objective and realize it within the 
life of my official service to you I 
would feel then that I had practically 
completed my work as your repre- 
sentative.” 

Following introduction of the fra- 
ternal delegates—Arthur Bryn Roberts 
and Jack Tanner, representatives of the 
British Trades Union Congress, and 
Donovan Swailes, representative of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
—and appointment of the Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business, Presi- 
dent Green called upon Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany to read a 
communication from Walter Scheve- 
nels, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 

The Schevenels message said in part: 

“Last year at your Seattle conven- 
tion we had the privilege to express 
by word of mouth the feelings of deep- 
est gratitude of organized labor all over 
the world for the tremendous help given 
by America to the fighting forces of 
the free nations. Only a few weeks 
later the United States were already 
an actual partner in the war. 

“In addition to their inexhaustible 
economic resources they threw into this 
worldwide battle their formidable mili- 
tary forces for the defeat of the Axis 
barbarians. This new development and 
the fact that today, on all the battle- 
fields, the American Navy, Air Force 
and Army are taking an ever-increasing 
part in the counter-offensive against the 
Axis, have brought into the hearts of 
all the people, and especially into those 
of the enslaved countries, renewed 
hope that the common enemy of civil- 
ized humanity will be defeated and 
defeated soon.” 

The afternoon session was taken up 
with a speech by Archibald Gordon, 
labor attache of the British Embassy 
in Washington, the appointment of 
convention committees, reports of the 
Committee on Credentials and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business, 
and a reading by the veteran Frank 
Duffy, Carpenters’ delegate and former 
member of the Executive Council, of a 
summary of the voluminous report sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council. 


Secand DAY 


> Reassignment of committee members 
was announced .by President Green, 
and Chairman Moran of the Committee 
on Credentials submitted a supplemen- 
tal report. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany then 
read messages to the convention from 
Norman H. Davis, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, and Jan Stan- 
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Miss Perkins urged planning now 
for a happy world after the war 


ezyk, Polish Minister of Labor and 
former chairman of the Polish Trade 
Union Congress. 

Mr. Stanezyk’s message described 
the savage treatment of the Polish peo- 
ple by the conquering Nazis. 

“The fury of the Germans toward 
the Polish nation has been aroused be- 
cause Poland was the first among the 
nations of Europe to take up the Ger- 
man challenge,’ the communication 
said. ‘Poland has been transformed 
by the barbarous invaders into one vast 
prison, one huge camp of oppression 
and mass murder. 

“Dear friends, I am not recalling 
these crimes in order to stir your con- 
science. I only want to show you that 
should Hitler succeed in achieving his 
aims, the whole world, including your 
own proud country of freedom, would 
be transformed—like Poland and other 
European countries—into one vast in- 
ferno of enslavement, brutal terror and 
mass executions. * * * 

“Nothing can shake the faith of the 
working masses of Poland in the ulti- 
mate-victory of freedom over tyranny.” 

L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department 
of Labor, was then presented for an 
address. 

To combat what he termed “a dan- 
gerously negative attitude” toward la- 
bor at this time on the part of the 
American public, Mr. Walling pro- 
posed that labor tindertake to “drama- 
tize” itself as “a constructive force.” 

“Over 3,000 American workers of 
the civilian labor force have been killed, 
captured or are missing in invaded 
lands,” he said. 

“You know from your own knowl- 


edge that thousands more have been 
rescued when their ships were shot 
from under them and have gone back 
to keep our vital lifelines of supply 
open. You know of your own knowl- 
edge of the many, many thousands— 
the numbers we cannot make public 
because the work of these men is so 
vital that their very presence around 
the globe is a military secret—the ma- 
rooned truckers who volunteered for 
the Burma Road, those in Iran, the 
skilled construction workers who are 
building the bastions from which de- 
mocracy must launch its offensives, 
building from the North Sea to New- 


‘foundland, from the Caribbean to the 


South Seas and, despite frozen fingers 
and jungle fever, as the case may be, 
breaking all construction records. 

“This is part of the story that must 
be dramatized to the American public, 
part of the story of American labor in 
this emergency that must be drama- 
tized if we are to have a healthy and 
informed public opinion.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany read to 
the convention the following message 
from President Roosevelt to President 
Green: 

“Your invitation to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is always a welcome 
one, but because of pressing duties here 
I must deny myself the privilege of be- 
ing with you. 


President Roosevelt's ‘Appreciation’ 


“Will you, however, express to the 
officers, delegates and members of the 
American Federation of Labor assem- 
bled at this, its sixty-second annual 
convention, my cordial appreciation of 
all they have done to further the war 
effort? Our production record speaks 
for itself and for the working people; 
it is splendid. 

“Everywhere during my recent in- 
spection of war activities I found the 
workers doing all that was laid out 
for them and more. At every turn they 
gave assurance that they can take what- 
ever it takes to win this war. They 
are not afraid of hard, continuous, pre- 
cise and dangerous work. They are 
walking up to it as their duty and part 
in the war. They are proud of it. 

“The various groups which comprise 
the Federation will, I hope, make avail- 
able at this time their most statesman- 
like leadership. Officers end delegates 
of the trade union movement, conse- 
crated to preserve the freedom of hu- 
manity, can serve today the whole peo- 
ple of this country, as well as the loyal 
membership. 

“With best wishes for a convention 
whose words and actions will con- 
tribute to that unity of purpose so es- 
sential in this hour when civilization 
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itself is at stake and with warm con- 
gratulations, believe me 
7 “Sincerely yours, 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
spoke at the afternoon session. Other 
speakers were Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labor of Ontario, and Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., of the Workers Education 
Bureau of America. 

Miss Perkins hailed labor’s response 
to the nation’s need as indicative of 
“the capacity and adaptability of trade 
unionism as an institution,” asserted 
that labor and society are making many 
new discoveries and adjustments “un- 
der the necessities of wartime” and 
called for planning now to bring about 
a postwar world in which there will 
be “the optimum volume of employ- 
ment, production and distribution that 
can be obtained in a free economy.” 





> President Green introduced Frank 
Duffy of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, for whom this 
was the fortieth consecutive A. F. of 
L. convention. 

“Many changes have taken place in 
the last forty years,” Mr. Duffy said, 
“but none greater than the thinning out 
of the old guard, of the fighting vet- 
erans of the labor movement. Only a 
few of them are with us today. You 
can almost count them on one hand. 

“Our predecessors were men of abil- 
ity. There were no cowards among 
them. They were not afraid to speak 





Teachers fear to tell the truth 
about labor, said John Fewkes 
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their piece either in public or in pri- 
vate life.” 

The next speaker was Edward J. 
Phelan, acting director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, who described 
the work of the I.L.O. in the year 
since the Seattle convention. 

Mr. Phelan was followed by Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
[text on page 23}. 

“T am here to pay tribute to the most 
sincere and effective and solid support 
of the war effort given by organized 
labor,” he said. 

Labor has “never failed” to give the 
most cordial cooperation to the gov- 
ernment in its time of need, Mr. Pate 
terson declared. 

He drew applause when he said: 

“People have asked what the size 
of the Army will ultimately be. The 
answer to that question is that it will 
be large enough and strong enough to 
whip Hitler and his Japanese allies.” 

Mr. Patterson refuted charges that 
American guns, tanks and planes are 
inferior to the enemy’s. He said false 
stories about the quality of our weapons 
serve Hitler’s cause by shaking the 
confidence of our soldiers and of the 
workers engaged in manufacturing the 
criticized equipment. 

The Undersecretary warned that in 
the days ahead Hitler will redouble 
his efforts to divide the United Na- 
tions. In the United States and Can- 
ada, Mr. Patterson predicted, Hitler’s 
agents will spread stories that reflect 
on Britain; in Britain they will seek to 
spread distrust of America. 

“He wrote his methods all out in 
his book,” the Undersecretary re- 
minded the delegates. 

Mr. Patterson concluded by saying 
that the “unswerving purpose” of the 
United Nations is to “destroy Hitler- 
ism and the chains which he has 
forged.” 

“What we will keep foremost in our 
minds throughout this war,” he said, 
“is that we have a common cause 
against Hitler and his fellow-criminais. 
It is the cause of free men everywhere.” 

The next speaker was John M. 
Fewkes, newly elected president of the 
American Federation of Teachers. He 
vigorously called upon labor to obtain 
membership on Boards of Education. 

“The teachers cannot, they do not 
dare in most of the cities throughout 
the United States of America, give la- 
bor a fair hearing in their classrooms. 
Why? Simply because you men and 
women of labor have failed, absolutely 
failed the teachers and education in 
the United States of America. And 
how have you failed? You have failed 
to see that members of organized labor 
were elected to school boards, 





Undersecretary Patterson lauded 
labor’s all-out war cooperation 


“You have permitted the manufac- 
turers’ associations and the big indus- 
trialists to select your Boards of Edu- 
cation, and your Boards of Education 
have selected the superintendents and 
the principals of schools, and any time 
that any individual teacher dared to 
give labor a fair hearing.in the class- 
room that teacher was immediately 
without a contract for the next year 
and was looking for a job.” 

Pointing out that 80 per cent of the 
teachers in the United States receive 
less than $1500 a year, Mr. Fewkes 
pleaded for the assistance of the labor 
movement in the organizing efforts of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

There was no afternoon session on 
the third day. Instead, the delegates 
went on a streetcar ride through To- 
ronto lasting more than two hours. 





>The morning session was taken up 
with speeches by the fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain and Canada and a 
brief talk by Harold Butler, British 
Minister at Washington and former 
director of the I.L.O. 

The first fraternal delegates to speak 
was Jack Tanner, president of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union 
which, with a membership of 665,000, 
is the largest trade union in the British 
war industries. 

He urged the American Federation 
of Labor to join with the British 
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Canada’s economic controls have 
hit labor, Donovan Swailes said 


Trades Union Congress in direct rela- 
tions with the Russian labor move- 
ment, saying : 

“I believe that an essential step to- 
ward overcoming the Axis war ma- 
chine is the attainment of unity between 
the labor movements of the Allied na- 
tions, * * * 

“In this fight against Fascism the 
Soviet Union, whose workers and 


fighters have borne the full brunt of 
the great Nazi war machine these many 
bitter months, has shown the world 
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The British delegates, Arthur Bryn R 
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what fighting against Fascism really 
means and has been an inspiration to 
our people. 

“We are proud to be associated with 
that brave people through our trade 
union organization, and if we are told 
that the character and the spirit of 
their trade unions is different from 
that of the British trade unions, I can 
only reply that the character and spirit 
of the Soviet trade unionists in the 
fight against Hitlerism is also some- 
what different from what our own has 
been up to date.” 

The other delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, Arthur Bryn 
Roberts, followed Delegate Tanner. 
Mr. Roberts is. secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Public Employes of 
Great Britain. 

In his address [text on page 24] he 
told of British confidence the war will 
end in a United Nations victory, the 
recognition by the British labor move- 
ment of its duty to provide the armed 
forces with the tools of war, the col- 
laboration of British labor with the 
government and the introduction of 
many measures affecting the workers 
in order to promote successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

“Realizing what is at stake in this 
struggle, the affiliated unions (of the 
T. U. C.) themselves have in many 
instances voluntarily given up, for the 
duration of the war, some of the rights 
and practices which they acquired dur- 
ing years of agitation and struggle,” 
Mr. Roberts said. 

“This constituted no mean sacrifice, 











oberts (left) and Jack Tanner 





and the trades unions rightly expected 
the government to pledge itself to re. 
establish those rights and practices at 
the end of hostilities. As a result. the 
government introduced the Restoration 
of Prewar Practices Act, which im- 
poses upon the employers the obliga- 
tion to restore any right or practice 
which the workers relinquish during 
the war. This act became law in Feb- 
ruary last. 

“On one issue, however, the trade 
union movement has not compromised. 
It has registered its strongest objec- 
tion to any form of wage fixation by 
government decree.” 

The British labor movement, while 
working in close cooperation with the 
government, has not lost its independ- 
ence, Mr. Roberts declared. 

“We have not given up our right to 
criticize, to oppose and to condemn if 
we think circumstances justify it,” he 
said. 

Mr. Roberts told the convention 
that Great Britain has its fair share of 
“mercenary-minded” persons and of 
“inefficient managements and adminis- 
trative blockheads, as well as quite a 
few who still suffer from Munich 
paralysis.” But while these elements 
may from time to time capture the 
headlines, he said, they are not repre- 
sentative of Britain. 

“You can rest assured that the 
strength and vigilance of organized 
labor will continue to deal effectively 
with both the misfits and these anti- 
social creatures,” he asserted, “as I feel 
sure you will likewise do on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

“Have no doubt about the heart of 
Britain. It is as sound as a bell and 
it has never rung more true. The 
British people will not be diverted 
from the great task they have set them- 
selves, irrespective of the sacrifices 
that this may entail.” 

Pointing out that the world as it was 
before the war will never be the same 
again, Mr. Roberts urged labor to see 
to it that the demobilized soldiers, 
sailors and airmen shall be “worthily 
treated” when peace returns and that 
the men and women now engaged in 
war production shall not be relegated 
to the ranks of the unemployed after 
the armistice, but shall be “usefully em- 
ployed in building the new world.” 

The convention next heard Donovan 
Swailes, president of the Winnipeg 
Trades and Labor Council and frater- 
nal delegate representing the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. 

Charging that the prewar economic 
system had failed utterly to supply the 
needs of the people, he warned that the 
old problem of unemployment will be 
back again after the war, “in a more 
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terrible and dangerous form than ever 
before,” unless steps are taken now to 
prevent the return of the scourge. 

“Unemployment is something far 
more serious than just a lot of people 
out of work,” he said. “When merand 
women by the thousands are con- 
demned to forced idleness for years at 
a stretch, just because no one can make 
a profit out of their labors, our whole 
civilization is being undermined, all the 
finest of human qualities are in danger 
of being destroyed. 

“This remarkable war effort has 
been made possible by the use of human 
energy which was unemployed before 
the war. This gives us some faint indi- 
cation of the depths of poverty to which 
we had sunk. 

“We must so plan, we must force 
our respective governments to so plan, 
that no man or woman who returns to 
civilian life will ever be unemployed. or 
underpaid. We have seen what can be 
done for war. We must see to it that 
even more is done for peace.” 

Mr. Swailes described in some detail 
the experience of the Dominion with 
price control and wage freezing. 


Price Control Frequently Violated 


Price control, he said, has been only 
partially effective in Canada because 
cheating by merchants and manufac- 
turers has been widespread. In many 
instances, the speaker said, prices of 
commodities have been increased with- 
out any attempt at concealment, while 
if the price tag remained the same, the 
quality was changed. 

With price controls “inadequately 
maintained” and wages held rigidly un- 
der control, Mr. Swailes pointed out, 
the inevitable result has been a reduced 
standard of living for those who must 
depend upon wages for their livelihood. 

At the afternoon session the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions submitted a re- 
port recommending that the American 
Federation of Labor give its “unquali- 
fied” support to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians in the latter’s strug- 
gle to protect the skill and employment 
opportunities of its members. 

The report of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, read by Chairman Matthew 
Woll, told of the severe unemployment 
among musicians and explained that 
the A. F. of M. has sought nothing 
more than a sensible and reasonable so- 
lution of the problem, which results 
from the fact that 95 per cent of all 
music heard today is “canned.” 

While the income of musicians has 
been steadily decreasing, the report set 
forth, that of the record manufacturers 
and broadcasting companies has been 
growing “in staggering proportions.” 

Neither the record manufacturers 
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nor the radio concerns have shown any 
disposition to find means of alleviating 
the unemployment and suffering among 
the musicians. 

Endorsement of the A. F. of M.’s 
fight for justice was unanimously voted. 





> The morning session of the fifth day 
brought forth the report of the Commit- 
tee on Laws, of which Daniel J. Tobin 
was chairman. Reporting on a proposal 
that the A. F. of L. constitution be 
amended with respect to the salaries of 
organizers, the committee recommended 
that the proviso definitely fixing or- 
ganizers’ remuneration and expenses 
be replaced by a section authorizing 
the Executive Council to exercise its — 
discretion in determining the compen- 
sation of organizers. 

The old provision, the committee 
said, made it impossible for the Council 
to deal with the salary question “in ac- 
cordance with changing economic con- 
ditions.” The recommended constitu- 
tional change was approved by unani- 
mous vote. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, then addressed 
the convention. He urged extension 
and expansion of the Social Security 
Act, a national unemployment system, 
temporary and permanent disability in- 
surance and hospitalization payments. 

“The President wants social security 
for peacetime,” Mr. Altmeyer said. “He 
includes it among our war aims. He 
proposes also to use it as an instrument 
to win the war. 

“For a unified, constructive social 
security program, I am sure he will 
have your support in the future as he 
has had in the past.” 

In response to Mr. Altmeyer, Presi- 
dent Green said the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had had introduced in 
Congress a bill embodying the prin- 
ciples set forth by the chairman of the 
Social Security Board. 

“It may be regarded as a bit revolu- 
tionary,” said Mr. Green, “but I am 
sure that sound-thinking people, after 
a thorough examination of the social 
security features embodied in this legis- 
lation will inevitably arrive at the con- 
clusion that it represents a fine, con- 
structive social security program. 

“We will call upon the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to give to this social security measure, 
now pending in the Congress of the 
United States, a full and complete 
measure of support.” 

A partial report of the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report fol- 


lowed. Harry C. Bates served as chair- 
man of this committee. 

The committee recommended ap- 
proval of a change in title of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ International Union 
to. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists’ International Un- 
ion and of the International Ladies’ 
Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers to International Ladies’ Hand- 
bag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers Union. The convention unanimously 
approved both changes. 

The committee reported its endorse- 
ment of the position of the Executive 
Council that establishment of a Marine 
Trades Department should be deferred 
pending agreement among the unions 
which would be affected. The conven- 
tion approved the report. 

The committee, observing with re- 





Committee on Executive Council’s 


Report was headed by H. C. Bates 


gret that no steps had been taken by 
the International Typographical Union 
during the past year to bring that 
union back into the Federation, urged 
that every effort be made to help effect 
the reaffiliation of the I.T.U. “at the 
earliest possible moment.” This rec- 
ommendation was unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention. 

The subject of union benefit pay- 
ments to members and their survivors 
was then discussed at some length. The 
committee referred to a partial report 
showing that $20,362,233 was paid out 
in direct benefits during the past year. 

“This report does not include all the 
data from all of our nationals and in- 
ternationals,” the committee empha- 
sized, “A number of them, including 
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Roane Waring, new commander of 
American Legion, spoke bluntly 


some of the larger ones, failed to sub- 
mit these data in time to have them 
incorporated in this report. 

“Your committee would call your 
particular attention to these many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of benefits not only 
because these figures are impressive 
and reassuring to us in the movement 
but, far more, to give the lie to those 
who denounce our dues, which include 
the insurance for these benefits; to 
those who misstate and misinterpret 
the figures and the facts behind them.” 

Arrival of Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King interrupted the 
report of the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report. The delegates and 
visitors rose as the Prime Minister en- 
tered the hall and remained standing 
respectfully while he was escorted to 
the platform. 

His address [text on Page 21] was 
broadcast throughout the United States 
and Canada. He spoke primarily of 
the significance to labor of the Second 
World War and of the significance of 
labor’s part in the conflict. 

Declaring the freedom of nations 
and individuals menaced by the over- 
powering fear of Fascist domination, 
the Prime Minister called for the wip- 
ing out of that fear by the destruction 
of the powers which are striving to 
dominate and enslave the world. 

But, he continued, the overthrow of 
despotism is “only part of the vast 
undertaking which the free nations of 
the world have still before them if true 
freedom is to be attained.” 

“The old order has been based on 
fear, resulting in conflict alike in indus- 
trial and in international felations,” 
the Prime Minister said. “The new 
order must be based on faith, leading 
to cooperation between the parties in 
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industry and to cooperation among the 
nations of the world. 

“The new order must be based on 
human rights; not on the rights of 
property, privilege or position. * * * 

“To bring the new order into being 
we shall need a spiritual, not a ma- 
terial interpretation of life. In esti- 
mating human values, the new order 
will be concerned with men’s charac- 
ter and personality, not with their 
power and position, nor with the extent 
of their possessions. The souls of men 
will be more precious than their bodies. 

“The era of freedom will be achieved 
only as social security and human wel- 
fare become the main concern of men 
and nations.” 

The Prime Minister was followed by 
the new commander of the American 





I. M. Ornburn served as chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation 


Legion, Roane Waring of Memphis, 
Tennessee. Speaking bluntly, Mr. War- 
ing said the man who impedes war 
production in any way is “a criminal, 
a saboteur, a traitor.” If he had the 
power, the Legion commander averred, 
he would “unhesitatingly treat him as 
I would a Hitler or a Mussolini.” 

“Let there be no need for this great 
organization to have to apologize over 
and over again for the shortsighted ac- 
tions of a misguided minority,” he 
urged. 

Following Commander Waring’s 
speech the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report resumed, with Sec- 
retary Selma M. Borchardt at the mi- 
crophone. The committee, reporting 
on the Railway Employes Department, 
said organized labor might well point 
with pride to the service which A. F. 
of L. railroad workers are giving to a 
nation at war and bespoke the “sympa- 





thetic consideration” of railroad man- 
agement and the public to the end that 
the railway employes might continue to 
help the war effort. 

As the afternoon session opened the 
convention instructed the Executive 
Council to continue its efforts to secure 
abolition of the poll tax. This action, 
which came on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Legislation, of which 
I. M. Ornburn was chairman, was 
unanimous. 

Secretary - Treasurer Meany then 
read a letter from Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board. 

“IT want labor to participate more 
fully in what we are doing in Wash- 
ington,” Mr. Nelson’s letter said. 

Wendell Lund, director of WPB's 
Labor Production Division, then ad- 
dressed the convention. He asked labor 
to “help us establish our policies and, 
once established, to march forward 
with us to carry out our programs.” 

Mr. Lund was followed by Rear 
Admiral Clark H. Woodward, chief of 
the Navy Department’s Incentive Di- 
vision. 

The delegates next listened to a tran- 
scription of the address delivered by 
Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin over a 
coast-to-coast network September 26 
[see October issue, Page 6]. 

This was followed by an address by 
Joseph A. Padway, general counsel of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Padway said that in the lower 

courts the past year had shown a defi- 
nite trend in favor of labor, but in the 
higher courts, particularly the Supreme 
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Court, the trend had unfortunately 
been anti-labor. 

The long day came to an end with 
the presentation of the reports of the 
Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies and the Committee on Adjust- 
ment. Chairmen of these committees 
were Vice-Presidents W. C. Birthright 
and Felix H. Knight, respectively. 





> The convention commended the Leg- 
islative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, which is headed 
by William C. Hushing, for its “valu- 
able services” during the past year. 

Then, by unanimous vote, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution endorsing 
the efforts of the A. F. of L. unions of 
government employes to secure an 
equitable upward adjustment of wages. 

Resolutions calling for compensation 
for construction workers at Wake, 
Guam and other islands who are now 
prisoners of Japan were adopted. Cap- 
tives other than civilian workers em- 
ployed by contractors are now covered 
by Public Law 490, giving them full 
base pay plus all allotments while in- 
terned by the enemy. 

Senator James J. Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania, former Secretary of Labor, was 
introduced. He described the broad- 
ening of labor’s participation in the 
victory program as fundamentally a 
problem in employer-employe relation- 
ships and voiced the conviction that 
“it is the cooperation between men and 
management that will truly give us 
liberty.” 

The convention then turned to the 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, which had been busy through 
the first week of the meeting weigh- 
ing its recommendations on the seven- 
ty-eight resolutions and ninety-six sec- 
tions of the Executive Council’s report 
referred to it. 

The committee recommended, and 
the convention concurred, that the A. 
F. of L.’s representatives on the Man- 
agement-Labor Policy Committee of 
the War Manpower Commission “re- 
fuse to recommend employment con- 
trol until the need is obvious and until 
adequate provisions have been made to 
assure against misuse of control over 
employment.” 

The convention condemned the il- 
legal employment of minors, directed 
central labor unions to fight the trend 
and called upon the affiliated unions to 
make plans now for the entry into the 
nation’s work force in the months 
ahead of more and more women. The 
principle of equal pay was reaffirmed 
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as “a matter of justice to the women 
which will protect the pay of all.”” Com- 
munities were urged to provide care for 
the children of women war workers. 

Lord Barnby, a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, was introduced. He 
spoke briefly, saying: 

“As an employer of labor in England 
on a considerable scale, I have always 
been a great admirer of the manner in 
which the British trade unionists have 
handled their questions affecting labor 
and employment. 

“I came over to this country as a 
young man in 1908. In close touch 
with the labor movement of this coun- 
try, I have always felt there has been 
a regrettable backwardness on the part 
of the employers of labor in this coun- 
try.” 

At the afternoon session a list of 
leaders of American labor who had died 
since the Seattle convention was read 
by Secretary-Treasury Meany. The 
delegates stood in silence in tribute to 
the departed. 

Resuming consideration of the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions, 
the convention denounced Thurman 
Arnold, chief of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, for 
his anti-labor “antics” and recom- 
mended that Attorney-General Francis 
Biddle be requested “to ascertain 
whether Mr. Thurman Arnold has ex- 
ploited the prestige of his public office 
for his own material and financial 
gain.” 

The convention condemned the bias 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
in administering the Wagner Act after 
listening to John P. Frey, president of 


the Metal Trades Department; Dele- 


Milton P. Webster made a plea 
against racial discrimination 





gate Charles J. MacGowan of the Boil- 
ermakers, President Green and Vice- 
President Daniel J. Tobin, in that 
order. 

The Committee on Resolutions, re- 
porting next on the impending re- 
sumption of peace negotiations with the 
C.1.0., recommended that the ground- 
work for success be laid through an 
immediate armistice as “an essential 


-evidence of good faith and sincerity.” 


This recommendation was adopted by 
unanimous vote of the convention. 

Following a plea against racial dis- 
crimination by Delegate Milton P. 
Webster of the Sleeping Car Porters, 
the convention adopted the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mending approval of the work of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. 

The convention endorsed the activi- 
ties of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs under the 
“exceptionally able” direction of Nel- 
son Rockefeller. His “well-informed 
and sympathetic” attitude was credited 
with substantially improving relations 
between the United States and the 
other nations of this Hemisphere. 





>The convention commended the ef- 
forts of the Publicity and Information 
Service of the American Federation of 
Labor to present the truth about labor 
to the members of trade unions and to 
the American people as a whole, em- 
phasized that most mediums of pub- 
lic expression are “distinctly inimical” 
to labor and authorized President 
Green to appoint a special committee 
to explore ways and means of extend- 
ing further assistance to the labor 
press. 

The “Labor for Victory” radio pro- 
gram was hailed and the National 
Broadcasting Company, over whose 
facilities labor’s program is aired, was 
thanked for its cooperation. 

The convention adopted a report of 
the Committee on Resolutions pointing 
out that workers are not seeking to 
exploit the national emergency but that 
“adequate wages are necessary for sus- 
tained production ability and for that 
inner feeling of justice that results 
from a fair deal.” 

Ninety-four per cent of all factory 
workers receive less than $1.20 an 
hour and 50 per cent get less than 76 
cents, the report said, while in war in- 
dustries 92 per cent receive less than 
$1.20 and 38 per cent less than 76 
cents. The $1.20 rate is necessary to 
provide a health and decency budget 
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for a family, 76 cents to give a subsis- 
tence standard. 

Dissatisfaction was registered with 
the administration of rationing. The 
fact was cited that there are only 1,600 
labor representatives on _ rationing 
boards at the present time. There are 
5,000 boards. The convention held that 
labor should have at least one repre- 
sentative on each board. 


The service given by the Federa- 
tion’s representatives on the Labor 
Policy Committee of the Office of 
Price Administration was commended 
as “excellent.” 


The convention called for revision 
and expansion of the social security 
system at this time, in line with the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Council and the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The committee’s report said: 

“Social insurance is the one method 
by which workers can accumulate 
equities that will provide income to 
save them from dependency and doles. 
This period of peak employment and 
enforced deductions in civilian produc- 
tien is especially favorable for increas- 
ing our contributions to insurance 
that will provide us with future bene- 
fits.” 

At the afternoon session Lessing 
Rosenwald, head of the Conservation 
Division of the War Production Board, 
spoke on the scrap collection drive. He 
read a list of four things labor could 
do to help the drive. 

The convention approved the or- 
ganizational structure and the work 
of the War Labor Board and recom- 
mended that the WLB be made “the 
top authority on all wage policies and 
issues arising under the Anti-Inflation 





Spend money on public relations, 
Julius Hochman urged Federation 
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Act and the President’s executive 
order.” 


Taking up the War Production 
Board, the convention expressed the 
hope that agreements reached with 
Donald M. Nelson for the appointment 
of two labor vice-chairmen and for 
the creation of a War Production 
Drive Board, consisting of two rep- 
resentatives of labor, two of manage- 
ment and:an impartial chairman, would 
shortly be translated into action. 


The convention approved a report 
of the Committee on Resolutions call- 
ing for: 

(1) Delegation of responsibility for 
all procurement to the chairman of the 
War Production Board. 

(2) Placing of control over all man- 
power in the hands of the chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

(3) Appointment of the Secretary 
of Agriculture as Food Administrator. 

(4) Administration of rationing by 
the director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. 

(5) Empowering of the director of 
the Small Industries Corperation to 
conserve those small enterprises which 
are “the backbone of our American 
economy.” 

(6) Creation by the President of an 
overall Board of Military and Civilian 
Strategy. 

The convention next called upon 
every international union to mail a 
generous supply of its official publica- 
tion to the libraries and recreation cen- 
ters of all Army and Navy camps. 
This action was recommended as “the 
best and most effective way to combat 
a growing anti-union sentiment re- 
ported to be in existence in some mili- 
tary training establishments.” 

A resolution dealing with India then 
engaged the attention of the delegates. 
Introduced by A. Philip Randolph and 
Milton P. Webster, delegates of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the resolution asked that the conven- 
tion go on record in favor of imme- 
diate full independence for India. Fol- 
lowing an appeal for favorable action 
made by Mr. Randolph, the resolution 
was referred to the recently established 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee. 

The convention authorized President 
Green and the Executive Council to 
appoint a Postwar Problems Commit- 
tee to which would be referred “all 
questions affecting our trade union 
movement which are related to the 
postwar period.” 

Considered next was a resolution in- 
troduced by the delegates of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union calling for the establishment of 
a Public Relations Department “ade- 


































































































Longest report was that of Mr. 
Woll’s Resolutions Committee 


quately financed through a special fund 
raised from contributions of affiliated 
international unions and federal locals 
in proportion to their membership.” 

The function of the Public Relations 
Department would be to widen all ave- 
nues of contact between organized labor 
and the public, to interpret the true 
economic and social aims of labor to 
the American people and to present an 
undistorted picture of trade unionism 
as a constructive force in the national 
life and the national economy. 


Labor Must Tell Its Story 


Julius Hochman, delegate of the 
I. L. G. W. U., went to the platform 
to argue for the resolution. He said: 

“The No. 1 organizational problem 
for labor today is the problem of bring- 
ing a sound understanding of organ- 
ized labor, its aims, aspirations and 
methods, to the public. It is a prob- 
lem of selling trade unionism as a great 
American institution—as one of the 
great permanent pillars of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

“We have a story to tell that is not 
limited to raising living standards and 
securing greater opportunities for life 
for the masses of the people, important 
as that is. 

“We have a story to tell of organ- 
ized labor’s contribution to democracy, 
to universal suffrage, to free education. 
We have a story to tell of the uplifting 
of the submerged and exploited wage- 
earners to human dignity, to freedom. 
We have a story to tell of great institu- 
tions erected by unions for the sick, the 
aged and the needy, of widespread edu- 
cational and cultural movements spon- 
sored by American unions. We have 
a story to tell of organized labor’s long 
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fight through the past two decades 
against dictatorship and totalitarianism. 
We have a story to tell of labor’s proud 
record of hard work, loyal devotion and 
patriotic service in the great national 
effort to win the war. 

“Yes, we have the story to tell—but 
it will not tell itself. We must make 
up our minds to tell it, or it will re- 
main untold. 

“Worse still, it will be suppressed, 
distorted and misrepresented by those 
shortsighted, reactionary forces in our 
country who see labor as the chief 
enemy. 

“We must tell our story in the way 
demanded by the conditions of our 
complex industrial civilization, through 
the press, the radio, the movies, 
through every medium and channel 
through which the public can be 
reached. 

“The resolution our delegation has 
introduced is essentially a proposal 
that we get down seriously to the job 
of telling our story to the American 
public, and telling it in such a way as 
to stir the mind, the heart and the im- 
agination to their depths. 

“This is a big job, a vast job. But 
it is a necessary job, a job that cannot 
be evaded without grave peril. It is 
a job that we have to face and tackle 
without delay.” 

The convention approved the pur- 
pose of the resolution and referred it 
to the Executive Council for “careful 
consideration.” 


Six Months’ Pay for Ex-Soldiers 


The convention referred to the Post- 
war Problems Committee a resolution 
sponsored by the Montana State Feder- 
ation of Labor asking Congress to pro- 
vide six months’ pay for demobilized 
members of the armed forces “as an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the services 
rendered and to fortify them against 
the hazards of unemployment and in- 
security.” 

The Executive Council was directed 
to begin immediately study of a re- 
tirement plan to cover employes and 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Council was asked to 
present its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the next convention. 

A resolution dealing with child labor 
was adopted by unanimous vote. This 
resolution, introduced by the delegates 
representing the American Federation 
of Teachers, recalled that the A. F. 
of L. has fought “a never-ending bat- 
tle” against the employment of children 
in American industry. The Federa- 
tion’s opposition to child labor should 
continue, the resolution held, “until 
thorough research and _ investigation 
have proved that all other sources of 
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manpower and womanpower have been 
completely exhausted.” 

“When and if it becomes necessary 
to employ child labor in industry,” the 
resolution added, “the working condi- 
tions and educational facilities of chil- 
dren shall be subject to rigid controls 
established and supervised by experi- 
enced teachers or other persons ade- 
quately trained in the care of children.” 

The convention listened to a speech 
by Delegate P. Rivera Martinez, repre- 
senting the Puerto Rico Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen, and then adopted 
a resolution deploring grievous eco- 
nomic conditions in Puerto Rico, assail- 
ing the lack of adequate labor repre- 
sentation in the administrative agencies 
there, directing the Executive Council 
to ask President Roosevelt to remove 
Governor R. G. Tugwell and pledging 
continued A. F. of L. assistance in the 
efforts of Puerto Rico labor to estab- 
lish proper living standards on the 
Island. 

Mr. Rivera Martinez, president of 
the Puerto Rico Federation, denounced 
the “liberal” Governor Tugwell, whose 
first action following his inauguration 
was to eliminate representation of or- 
ganized labor in the cabinet and gov- 
ernment agencies and who has harried 
organized labor ever since. Labor rep- 
resentation has been traditional in 
Puerto Rico since the first labor laws 
were adopted there in 1912. 

The delegate from Puerto Rico re- 
ported widespread unemployment. Lack 
of shipping facilities has rendered im- 
possible the export of Puerto Rico’s 
sugar, tobacco, rum, coffee and citrus 
fruit, while the needlework industry is 


“practically dead,” he said. Puerto Rico 
has no war industries to absorb the un- 
employed. 

The convention adopted as its own a 
statement prepared by the Committee 
on Resolutions reiterating A. F. of L. 
condemnation of discrimination against 
Negroes, recalling that it was the A. F. 
of L. that pioneered “the organization 
of the colored people” and suggesting 
that education is the most effective way 
of eliminating racial discrimination. 
Compulsion increases prejudices in- 
stead of diminishing them, the state- 
ment said. 

Speaking on the subject at some 
length, President A. Philip Randolph 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters coupled a plea for the eradica- 
tion of bias with a warning that 
“twenty million people cannot be kept 
down.” 

“The Negro people are not going to 
continue to take it,” he said. 





> Shortly after the final day of the con- 
vention opened the delegates unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling for 
direct labor representation on all fed- 
eral war agencies. 

“Had there been adequate labor rep- 
resentation,” the convention held, 
“some of the mistakes of judgment and 
policy which have occurred would have 
ben avoided. Labor, because of its 
long, practical experience, is in a bet- 
ter position than many others to bring 
practical consideration, in a realistic 





P. Rivera Martinez, George M. Harrison and Miss Rivera Martinez 
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manner, to the official civilian groups 
dealing with various phases of the war 
effort.” 

The convention then unanimously 
adopted a resolution under which the 
government would give the same recog- 
nition to the war service of merchant 
seamen as to that of the armed forces. 

Up for consideration next was a reso- 
lution introduced by Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen of the Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Adopted by unanimous 
vote, this resolution placed the conven- 
tion on record as pledging labor’s 
united strength to President Roosevelt 
and the armed forces in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

“We are in this fight to a finish,” 
said the resolution. “We are deter- 
mined to wage relentless warfare until 
our-enemies are decisively defeated. 
There can be no compromise.” 

Also without a dissenting vote the 
convention adopted a resolution in 
which the Federation reiterated its will- 
ingness to assume its just obligations 
in the war effort and called upon the 
governmental authorities “to commit 
themselves without reservation to a 
guarantee of the restoration of every 
right and privilege of organized labor 
with the passing of the present national 
emergency.” 

The convention endorsed the payroll 
allotment plan for purchase of war 
savings bonds, opposed the substitu- 
tion of compulsory savings for the 
present voluntary system and pledged 
that in 1943 members of the A. F. of L. 
would again invest at least one billion 
dollars in war bonds. 

A resolution calling for further de- 
velopment of labor-management com- 





Secretary Emeritus Morrison was 
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mittees in war industries was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

With this the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions was completed, and 
President Green recognized the Com- 
mittee on Legislation for submission of 
the balance of its report. 

The committee recommended, and 
the convention concurred, that the Ex- 
ecutive Council initiate legislation to 
“restore to public employes the right 
to full and free exercise of citizenship 
rights.” 

The Committee on International Re- 
lations was the next to report. 

Following the recommendation of 
the committee, the convention com- 
mended the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, citing its “vitality and 
aggressiveness under trying circum- 
stances.” The fullest measure of A. F. 
of L. cooperation with the I. F. T. U. 
was pledged. 

The International Labor Office was 
praised and its founders were de- 
scribed as having “built better than 
they knew.” Acting Director Phelan’s 
“able management” and James Wil- 
son’s “untiring services in carrying the 
message of the I. L. O. to labor audi- 
ences” were noted. 

The convention voted its approval of 
the creation, at the suggestion of the 
Executive Council, of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Trade Union Committee and 
voiced the hope that ultimately there 
will develop “that understanding and 
international trade union cordiality and 
cooperation which will embrace the 
free workers of all lands.” 

Meanwhile, said the convention, the 
Anglo-American Trade Union Commit- 

tee may well serve as a liaison agency. 
The Committee on International Labor 
Relations paid tribute to the bravery 
and tenacity of the workers of Russia, 
China and other United Nations, and 
the expression of commendation was 
heartily endorsed by the convention. 

By unanimous vote the convention 
adopted a report on Western Hemi- 
sphere labor solidarity. Asserting that 
“inter-American unity and understand- 
ing can be one of the most powerful 
influences in the shaping of a decent 
world,” the report said the American 
Federation of Labor and the officers 
and members of affiliated national and 
international unions can make signifi- 
cant contributions in this direction. 

Continuation of efforts to bring about 
a Pan-American Labor Conference was 
approved, and the Executive Council 
was asked to consider the advisability 
of establishing an Inter-American La- 
bor Council to keep labor in all the 
Americas informed on the economic, so- 
cial and material interests which they 
have in common, The convention fur- 





ther recommended that representative 
Latin-American trade union leaders he 
brought to the United States as visitors. 

The humanitarian work of the United 
Nations Relief Fund, attached to the 
Labor League for Human Rights, was 
commended and all labor was urged to 
extend the fullest support and coopera- 
tion. War victims have been helped 
directly by the Fund and, in addition, 
considerable sums have been advanced 
for underground anti-Nazi activity. 

At the afternoon session Vice-Presi- 
dent Tobin replied to Delegate Ran- 
dolph on India and on racial discrimi- 
nation. Mr. Tobin described Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s remarks the day before as 
intemperate and unjustified and said 
they placed patriotic American trade 
unionists of the Negro race in an en- 
tirely false position. 

President Green then introduced 
white-haired Secretary Emeritus Frank 
Morrison. Mr. Morrison said: 

“In 1917 I saw the delegates leave 
Buffalo after the address of President 
Wilson at that convention. I am sure 
the delegates here will leave this con- 
vention with the same high motives in 
regard to procedure in the trying times 
of today.” 

The convention proceeded then to 
the election of officers. President Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany and all the 
incumbent vice-presidents were re- 
elected. The next order of business 
was the selection of a city for the 1943 
convention. Boston was chosen by 
unanimous vote after Kansas City’s bid 
was withdrawn. 

The report of the Committee on 
Building Trades was then presented to 
the convention. Following the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, the conven- 
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tion scored the serious shortage of 
proper housing for war workers and 
urged that the Executive Councils of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department make every effort 
to have the condition corrected. 

Lack of proper h using, it was 
pointed out, undermines the health of 
war workers, lowers their productiv- 
ity, causes accident rates to rise and 
creates artificial labor shortages. 

The convention commended the un- 
ions affiliated with the Building and 
Construction Trades Department for 
“the sacrifices they have made in sur- 
rendering many conditions which it 
had taken years to acquire, in order 
that more complete cooperation could 
be extended our government in its war 
effort.” 

The report of the Committee on 
Labels, of which Vice-President Ed- 
ward Flore was chairman, was next on 
the agenda. The report, commending 
the Union Label Trades Department 
and emphasizing the role played by 
union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons in the growth of the A. F. of L., 
was unanimously approved by the con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Education then 
reported. Chairman of this committee 
was Vice-President George M. Har- 
rison. On recommendation of the com- 
mittee, the convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging that reve- 
nue be provided to keep the schools in 
full operation during the present crisis, 
asking a grant of federal funds to give 
every teacher in the nation a minimum 
salary of $1500, insisting upon main- 
tenance of educational standards and 
opposing dismissal of teachers so long 
as classes are overcrowded. 

The Committee on Organization, 
Vice-President Harvey W. Brown 
chairman, submitted the following re- 
port: 

“The Executive Council’s Report in- 
dicates a continuous growth of the 
Federation, both in membership and in 
effectiveness, as well as an increasing 
number of negotiated union agree- 
ments, and we commend the national 
and international unions as well as the 
organizing staff of the Federation itself 
upon this progress and urge a contin- 
uation of their work. 

“The Executive Council’s Report 
points out that as an organization the 
American Federation of Labor has 
promised to forego the right to strike 
for the duration of the war. 

“Your committee feels that the lan- 
guage used here on this subject is cor- 
rect and that our movement every- 
where should be educated to the point 
of understanding that, despite injus- 
tices that may arise or circumstances 
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President Green and Secretary-Treasurer Meany were elected again 


that under ordinary conditions would 
warrant the use of the strike, labor has 
pledged itself to forego the right to 
strike, for the duration of the war, but 
that it has not given up that right. We 
call attention to this because we have 
noticed that in the press, in the publi- 
cations of employers and employers’ 
associations, when commenting upon 
this action by the American Federation 
of Labor, it is referred to as a right 
that has been given away, and there- 
fore no longer exists. This seems to 
your committee to be important enough 
to mention here because of the danger 
that the membership will come to think 
that labor no longer has the right to 
strike. 

“We commend the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Federation for the services 
that they have rendered to local, na- 
tional and international unions in the 
presentation of cases before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the War 
Labor Board and other public agen- 
cies and for the results that have been 
obtained by utilizing the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service and the War Labor 
Board. * * * 

“It is especially gratifying to note 
the increasing cooperation between the 
organizing department of the Federa- 
tion, its regional and field organizers, 
with the representatives of national and 
international unions in organization 


drives and special campaigns and we 
urge a further and greater development 
of this activity. 

“We also urge greater effort in the 
organizing of workers, both men and 
women, into federal unions in those 
industries not now covered by national 
and international unions. 

“Your committee feels that this is 
very important because, in our judg- 
ment, it is entirely possible that many 
new trades will be developed during 
the war, with a likelihood that they 
will continue after the war, which may 
possibly necessitate the formation of 
new international unions. The organ- 
ization of federal unions in these fields, 
therefore, is very important. Your 
committee recommends that this mat- 
ter be referred to the organizing de- 
partment of the Federation to study 
very closely and report its findings and 
recommendation to the Executive 
Council during the coming year.” 

After eight busy days the work of 
the convention was done. A resolu- 
tion thanking the Convention Com- 
mittee, the labor movement of Toronto 
and the citizens of the city was adopted. 
While Delegate Harry J. Steeper of 
the Musicians played, the convention 
sang “God Bless America.” 

At 6:25 P. M., Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 14, 1942, the convention adjourned 
sine die, 
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Manpower Control 


OUR FIRST wartime convention brought 

evidence of the serious problems confront- 
ing our nation and the basic responsibility de- 
volving upon labor to help in the solution of 
these problems. 

Problems must be solved in order to get on 
with our work and to inspire a spirit of co- 
operation among those in the industrial field. 
The winning of this war depends just as much 
upon the fighting spirit on the industrial front 
as upon that on the combat lines. Organized 
labor must have the fighting spirit necessary 
to keep its end of production moving at capac- 
ity rates. 

However, this is a job in which govern- 
ment, management and workers must cooper- 
ate. Overall government planning is neces- 
sary to make basic decisions between military 
and civilian needs and upon overall policies. 
Basic production plans must be agreed to, 
materials allocated and scheduled, the plan of 
procedure organized so that manpower re- 
quirements may be anticipated and provided. 

Unless these fundamental moves are made, 
any program to direct manpower to jobs where 
workers are most needed can only result in 
waste of production hours, needless changes 
and disillusionment that will perilously lower 
morale. 

Superimposing compulsory control of labor 
when there is no continuity of contracts or 
steady flow of raw materials will not assure 
adequate production of war supplies as 
needed. 

As more men and women may be called up 
for military service, older men and women 
must take their places in industry. If there is 
to be effective manpower control, all induc- 
tions into the Army and Navy must be through 
a single control and all hirings and dismissals 
in industry must likewise be controlled, but 
both must be guided by the same policies and 
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work toward the same goal. A central strategy 
board should decide as between civilian and 
military interests and needs in production and 
manpower, so that the war agencies may co- 
ordinate their work accordingly. 

The production of arms and equipment for 
the fighting forces is a civilian function and 
therefore procurement should be in the War 
Production Board. Army and Navy officials 
with their minds fixed wholly on war needs 
are doing well-nigh irreparable damage to 
small industries and economic institutions. 


Freedom and Security 


ABOR as well as other groups of citizens 

is responding to the call for service with 
the realization that personal interests and wel- 
fare must be subordinated to national inter- 
ests and welfare. 

The will to serve will be strongest and surest 
when individuals are not haunted by fears for 
security. So long as there is a job and the 
worker and his family are well, he is not ac- 
tively worried by small earnings and smaller 
savings. But those with the least imagination 
know that food and fuel shortages threaten 
health equally with long hours under strain, 
and that after the war our whole military 
organization must be reconverted’ to peace- 
time needs. 

Returning soldiers will be added to work- 
ers leaving closed munitions plants or wait- 
ing for their reconversion. Soldiers and work- 
ers are partners in fighting this war. We must 
be partners in planning for security after the 
war. As the Prime Minister of Canada told 
the Toronto convention, in speaking of a new 
world order: 

“The era of freedom will be achieved only 
as social security and human welfare become 
the main concern of men and nations.” 

Society needs to make provisions so that 
everyone who is making a useful contribution 
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to our economic well-being can earn equities 
in a social security system, so that he will 
have income during those emergencies that 
prevent work. Workers with small incomes 
cannot lay aside enough to take care of such 
situations nor can they afford individual in- 
surance. Society has the moral obligation to 
make social insurance available to those work- 
ers. 

Social security provisions must be coordi- 
nated with national tax policies and tax rates. 
The American Federation of Labor last year 
urged the Treasury to consider amendments 
to the Social Security Act to extend coverage 
and increase benefits to coordinate with the 
development of a tax program. Our request 
was not heeded. 

Wage-earners desperately need insurance 
protection to save them from the moral de- 
generation of going on the dole. No group 
of human beings has a right to sentence other 
human beings to that experience if there is 
another way. 

The Toronto convention directed that legis- 
lation be enacted to provide an adequate social 
security system and: that this should be our 
permanent legislative objective. The Presi- 
dent has said he will shortly make recom- 
mendations to Congress for that purpose. The 
American Federation of Labor is prepared to 
make the fight for principles approved by con- 
ventions of the Federation. 


Labor Must Be Represented 


ITH THE building up of a great war 

administration machine, we are giving to 
central administrative agencies control over 
many agencies and activities previously oper- 
ating on a voluntary basis. 

Even before war was declared we were con- 
scious that bureaucracy threatens democracy. 
That threat has been multiplied manyfold. 

Increasing governmental functions and the 
fact that economic regulation must be on a 
national scale have taken many decisions out 
of the hands of those immediately concerned 
and placed them in the hands of government 
officials. Out of this trend has come the advi- 
sory committee method, whereby voluntary 
organizations have representation, and the in- 
sistence upon inclusion of representatives in 
administrative personnel as full-time em- 
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ployes. By these two methods the policies and 
interests of groups concerned are kept con- 
stantly before the administrators. 

Advisory committee members are responsi- 
ble to those they represent. Their effectiveness 
depends upon their ability, information and 
experience, and equally upon continuous sup- 
port from those they represent This support 
can be maintained by regular contacts and 
reports. 

It is important that representatives, whether 
on committee or administrative staff, shall 
have access to factual and technical material 
necessary to imterpret and present issues. 

So far as labor is concerned, administrative 
decisions now determine issues formerly fixed 
by collective bargaining. Unions, to consider 
their own interests, must equip their adminis- 
trative representatives with technical services 
needed for this new type of union negotiation. 
It is necessary to designate effective persons 
for representative service—persons whose de- 
votion to purpose will not be swayed under 
any circumstances and who have had practical 
experience in labor problems. 

Highly technical legislation or administra- 
tive undertakings involved in the process of 
assuring economic rights in addition to polit- 
ical rights have made this war period an op- 
portunity for the bureaucrats and the experts. 
Groups of citizens who wish to retain a voice 
in matters affecting their own lives must be 
able to get consideration for practical points 
of view and the findings of experience. 

Not only is representative service needed 
at the national level but at state and local 
levels. Locally labor now has need for repre- 
sentation on rationing boards and civilian de- 
fense agencies. It is of vital importance that 
workers get a square deal from boards ration- 
ing essentials of living. As these local board 
positions do not carry salaries and workers 
depend on daily work for incomes, central 
labor unions will have to consider ways of 
paying for such service. 

Unions must prepare to meet labor’s prob- 
lems under the new conditions. 
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President Green's Keynote and Acceptance Speeches 








The following is the text of President Wil- 
liam Green’s keynote speech at last month’s 
American Federation of Labor convention: 


I am happy to announce to those who so 
heartily welcomed us this morning that 
those in attendance at this convention rep- 
resent a great army of toilers, working 
men and women. I am of the opinion that 
there are very few labor conventions held 
where more working men and women are 
represented. Delegates in attendance at 
this convention represent 6,000,000 loyal, 
devoted workers of the United States and 
Canada. That is a great army exercising 
tremendous influence both in the Dominion 
of Canada and in the United States. 

We are happy because we are privileged 
to meet as free men and women in a free 
country, in a free land, and to exercise in 
a convention of this kind the right to 
shape our own policies and to administer 
the affairs of our own free democratic 
unions in a free land. 

At the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held one year ago, 
our distinguished secretary reported that 
the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was made up of 4,569,056 
paid-up members. I am happy to report 
now that there is included in the report of 
the Executive Council and of the secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor rec- 
ords showing that there are now 5,482,261 
paid-up members in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. That is an increase of a 
million members since the Seattle conven- 
tion of one year ago. 


Membership Figures Actual, Not Imaginary 


And may I remark, and emphasize that 
remark, that those are not claimed members. 
That is not a fictitious membership, it is a 
paid-up membership, and now at this period 
in the history of the democracies of the 
United States of America and the Dominion 
of Canada, the time is here when all labor 
organizations claiming to be labor organi- 
zations should show what is their paid-up 
membership in their respective organizations. 

That is a great army of free men and 
women, appreciating fully and deeply the 
value of freedom, democracy and liberty, 
and banded together in a common cause for 
the definite and express purpose of preserv- 
ing here on the North American Continent 
the exercise of an inherent right to estab- 
lish free democratic trade unions, free from 
government control and with the right to 
administer the affairs of those democratic 
unions. 

That is a conviction within the hearts 
and minds of our workers on the North 
American Continent, and with a purpose 
to defend it even unto death itself. 

The great issues involved in the World 
War transcend and overshadow every other 
question that could be presented or consid- 
ered at this convention. We appreciate 
fully the significance of those issues, what 
they mean to the masses of the people, 
what they mean to the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of the Dominion of Canada and of the 
United States. 

It seems a bit prophetic now that the 
representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor issued warnings years ago to 
the people of the United States and Canada, 
urging that an aggressive, definite attitude 
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be assumed toward those totalitarian nations 
governed by tyrants and dictators. In 1933 
the American Federation of Labor voted a 
boycott against German goods and services, 
almost ten years ago. At that convention 
the president of the American Federation of 
Labor declared that this boycott of German- 
made goods and German services would 
continue until the German government recog- 
nized the right of working people to organize 
into independent trade unions of their own 
choosing, and until Germany ceased its re- 
pressive policies and ceased the persecution 
of minority races. 

This boycott was reaffirmed and made 
stronger by each succeeding convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as Hitler 
and his Nazi followers grew progressively 
more vicious and more aggressive. 

In 1934 the convention charged the Hitler 
government with seeking to destroy religious 
standards, sacred to men of all creeds, with 
promoting ideals which endangered the peace 
of the world and that enslaved thousands of 
men and women whose only crime was devo- 
tion to liberty. 

In 1939 the convention extended the boy- 
cott to Japan. That convention declared— 
and mark this significant statement—“We 
hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to condemn the outrageous acts of 
Japan and to denounce its militarist and 
conscienceless policy. We recommend that 
the United States government prohibit its 
citizens from selling war materials, includ- 
ing scrap, or lending money to Japan until 
that nation has ceased its barbarous methods 
of conquest.” 

We do not claim that the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor possess 
any supernatural power, vision or under- 
standing, but we do claim that early they 
sensed the seriousness of the situation and 
the necessity of our country taking definite 
and decisive action. And who is there rep- 
resenting organized labor from the United 
States who would not now say that we wish 
from the very bottom of our hearts that we 
had refused to sell thousands and thousands 
of tons of scrap to Japan, for the purpose 
of allowing them to attack us in a dastardly 
way as they did at Pearl Harbor? 


Federation Backed Aid to Britain in 1940 


In 1940 the American Federation of Labor 
adopted ~ following declaration: 

Ww Ne favor the extension of all help pos- 
sible to Great Britain in her hour of need. 
We must face our profound duty to produce 
and produce as never before in order that 
our friends may win the battle for democ- 
racy. We know if Britain wins we win in 
America.” 

This convention took place before Pearl 
Harbor. And by the way, the dastardly 
attack made upon us at Pearl Harbor oc- 
curred since the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was held one year 


go. 

With the same awareness and foresight 
with which we of the American Federation 
of Labor interpreted international develop- 
ments, our conventions each year called upon 
our government to strengthen America’s de- 
fenses, to build up our Navy and keep ahead 
of foreign nations in the development of 
military aircraft. We can very properly and 
most appropriately refer to these decisions 
and declarations of American Federation of 
Labor conventions, and how appropriate they 


were, how wisely we acted, how we sensed 
the situation, and it is disappointing to some 
extent that the warning we sounded was not 
heard, but instead we neglected, we procras- 
tinated, we waited, hoping that our passion 
for peace would so prevail throughout the 
world as to maintain peace in America and 
on the North American Continent. 

We can probably be excused for delay in 
preparation, but because of the fact that we 
here on the North American Continent have 
been and I presume always will be peace- 
loving people, we cling tenaciously to the 
principles of peace. We believe that we have 
reached the point in our civilizing processes, 
in the influences of religious teachings where 
men and women in every nation throughout 
the world ought to live as neighbors, respect- 
ing the rights of all and cooperating with 
each other in the promotion of the ideals of 
peace. But perhaps we did not take into ac- 
count the fact that we were living in a real- 
istic world, a world where tyrants lived as 
well as peace-loving, honest, upstanding 
citizens, and as a policeman must look after 
certain ones in a city, our civilized nations 
must look after those tyrants who are in- 
spired by the same motives as the highway- 
man and the murderer. 


World Police Force Needed to Keep Peace 


I hope and trust that when the postwar 
period comes and when these tyrants are de- 
feated, when the rule of righteousness will 
again be established throughout all the world, 
when those who are to negotiate the peace 
are sitting around the table, at which labor 
must be represented by a very large member- 
ship, the tragic lessons of the past will have 
their effect and we will set up an interna- 
tional force, democratic and democratically 
controlled and clothed with authority to pre- 
serve the peace throughout the entire world. 

The officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, sensing the present 
and future situation, understanding clearly 
and definitely the issues involved in the 
tragic war conflict, responded wholeheart- 
edly and immediately to the call for service. 
I can tell you truthfully that the workers 
represented in this great convention have 
been marching forward and upward, increas- 
ing production as the opportunity presented 
itself, and during all the period that has in- 
tervened since these great countries entered 
the World War until we have made a record 
of achievement and accomplishment that 
really challenges the admiration of all sound, 
well-thinking people. 

I am proud of the record which the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of La- 
bor has made. It is a record that will stand 
out in world history. Our skilled workers 
have built cantonments in an amazing way. 
They have constructed buildings for war 
material purposes overnight, as it were. They 
have erected naval training stations when 
called upon in a most amazingly short period 
of time. In fact, that phase of the job has 
been completed. Our unions moved skilled 
men from the large cities of the country to 
remote sections, paid their way out of the 
trade union treasuries, served the country in 
that way, supplying all the skilled workers 
needed in order to do this construction work. 

And then the skilled trades employed in 
shipbuilding have made a most amazing 
record. Practically every ship in America 
that has been sent down the ways has been 
launched ahead of schedule. The great bat- 
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p Iowa, launched a few days ago in 
the United States, was sent into the sea 
sever. months ahead of schedule. And the 
Lexington, that aircraft carrier that took the 
plac of the one sunk in the Solomon Islands, 
was launched months ahead of schedule. 
That is the record made in constructive 
work by the building trades workers, the 
laborers, the unskilled, and all who serve in 
the « evelopment and furtherance of this great 


tles! 


constructive program. ! 
As evidence of the valuable services ren- 
dered by these skilled workers, may I quote 


from the Commander-in-Chief of thé Army 
and the Navy of the United States of Amer- 
ica? Here it is. Just a few days ago he said 
that the rate of production he requested 
last January was being achieved within 94 
or 95 per cent and he hoped for complete 
achievement by the end of the year, and pos- 
sibly better in some classifications. He found, 
after he made a tour of the country and had 
come in close contact with the men and 
women who work in the factories and in the 
war material production plants of the na- 
tion, that we had realized the objective he 
set, within 94 or 95 per cent. He said he 
hoped by the end of the year, and possibly 
before then, we would even go beyond that, 

Well, my friends, I claim the right to 
speak for you. Fate or fortune, whatever it 
may be, has placed upon me the responsi- 
bility of speaking for 6,000,000 working men 
and women on stated occasions, and so, 
measuring up to that responsibility, I declare 
here that the President of the United States 
need not hope. I assure him, as the repre- 
sentative of 6,000,000 workers, that before 
the end of this year all the standards he set 
will be excelled by the workers of America. 


President Contradicted Pessimists’ Statements 


It is reported that he shed light on that 
gigantic U. S. war production program. He 
mentioned airplanes as a specific example 
of the swelling rate of production. How 
contradictory this statement is to the state- 
ments of some who speak in pessimistic 
terms! In this statement the President 
pointed out that there were those subordi- 
nate officials of our government in the 
United States who were speaking out of turn. 
I interpreted his statement as a rebuke to 
those who kept advertising to Hitler and to 
the world that we were losing the war, the 
trade unions were unnecessary, and we could 
get along without them. What does the 
Pre sident of the United States say? 

“Subordinate, down-the-line administration 
officials talk out of turn, jumping into print 
sometimes in speeches seeking to be pictur- 
esque or in an effort to get personal pub- 
licity.” 

“These men,” 
rounded view of the whole picture. 

Questioned about a recent series of speeches 
asserting that we are losing the war, the 
President said that he would never have 
made such a statement. 

Let us examine the facts for a moment. 
We were called upon to face an enemy ade- 
quately and completely prepared, one who 
had been preparing for this tragic conflict for 
years. When we were awakened to the 
realization of the situation we had to begin, 
figuratively speaking, at scratch. So we be- 
gan the war in the production plants of the 
nation. The call came to the workers. They 
were enlisted as soldiers of production, oc- 
cupying, figuratively speaking, the first-line 
trenches, making ready for the Army and 
the Navy and our air force to meet the 
enemy on equal terms. Could that be done 
overnight? Could this huge, gigantic pro- 
duction machine bé organized a equipped 
within the twinkling of an eye? 

We did not begin in the United States of 
America until we were attacked at Pearl 
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Harbor, but we have won the battle of pro- 
duction since Pearl Harbor in the United 
States of America. 

And we must win that battle before we 
can win upon the open field of conflict. 
It won’t be long, in my opinion, before we 
are ready to strike. I feel certain that we 
are approaching the point where, along with 
the allied nations, we will gain superiority 
in the air. 

Our brave men from Canada and the 
United States are superior to those who fight 
as representatives of the totalitarian gov- 
ernments. If they are given an equal chance, 
equipped equally with those men governed 
and controlled by the edicts of totalitarian- 
ism, there is no doubt of the result. Our men 
and Canadian soldiers will win for us. 

Our workers are marching forward, as- 
cending to new heights in production and 
setting new standards. They will exceed the 
standards set by the government. Unfor- 
tunately or fortunately, I cannot tell which, 
we have been compelled to adjust ourselves 
to the managerial processes developed by 
those who own and control industry. Our 
workers are not responsible for a shortage 
of steel, for a shortage of materials needed 
to carry on production on a high standard. 
Our workers are meeting every call and re- 
sponding to every challenge. 


We're in the Fight as Production Soldiers 


I repeat again what I said just a moment 
ago, that until the war is won decisively 
and the democracies of the world gain vic- 
tory over the forces of totalitarianism, the 
workers upon the American Continent in 
the United States and Canada will fight as 
soldiers of production in the production 
units of this country and will win the war 
in that first line of battle for our free 
nations. 

I want to refer just a moment to the situ- 
ation that has arisen on our continent within 
the ranks of labor. It is unnecessary for me 
to dwell upon it in detail, because you know 
about it. The American Federation of 
Labor is the parent body. It was formed 
more than three-quarters of a century ago. 
It rests upon a sound and secure foundation. 
The economic philosophy which it expounded 
and initiated has proven to be sound and 
adaptable to the needs of the free people of 
the United States and Canada. We have 
maintained a fraternal relationship with our 
friends across the sea, an unbroken and 
fraternal relationship during this entire three- 
quarters of a century. Each year we ex- 
change delegates, splendid fraternal dele- 
gates coming from Great Britain to the 
United States, who bring us a message from 
the workers of that great democracy, Great 
Britain. We in turn have sent representa- 
tives from the American Federation of La- 
bor to carry greetings and fraternal assur- 
ances to the workers of Great Britain. In 
the same manner we have maintained a 
friendly, sound, solid, fraternal and economic 
relationship between the workers of Canada 
and the United States. We do not know or 
recognize any dividing line between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States 
of America. We are truly members of a 
great fraternal brotherhood, and we have en- 
deavored to cultivate that friendship. I think 
it is fortunate indeed that we have been 
permitted to function in that way for so many 
years upon the American Continent. 

But for some reason or other a group 
within our movement decided to leave us, 
walk out of the house of labor and establish 
their own independent dual movement. We 
have regarded them as a part of us ever 
since they left. We do not entertain enmity, 
ill will or hatred toward them. Instead, the 
hand of welcome has been presented to them 
continuously ever since they left the house of 


labor in 1935. Some of them have come 
back. We welcomed them home. They were 
accorded a place within the house of labor 
and there they have lived and dwelt with 
us in harmony and in a beautiful relation- 
ship. Perhaps others will come. It is re- 
ported that there are some, one or perhaps 
two distinct units of the dual movement, that 
have about reached the point where they will 
come back again to the front door of the 
house of labor and ask us for the privilege 
of coming back home. The chances are that 
some interesting developments may take 
place in that direction. 

It is my opinion that the definite policy 
pursued by the American Federation of La- 
bor toward those who erred and who left 
us will be followed, but in addition to that 
we have sought through peace negotiations 
to settle the divisions which exist within the 
family of labor and within the ranks of la- 
bor. We maintain the chief asset of labor 
is its economic strength. Rob labor of that 
and it is poor indeed, completely stripped. 
Magnify, strengthen and develop it to its 
maximum strength and it is powerful beyond 
comprehension. It has never been the pur- 
pose of labor to use that economic strength 
unwisely. It has been the fixed policy of the 
American Federation of Labor to use it for 
the purpose of lifting the standard of life 
and living among working men to high and 
still higher levels, to make citizens of a 
democracy the kind of men and women who 
are not slaves, but who will develop democ- 
racy by creating decent conditions under 
which to live and work. If we mobilize 
the strength of millions and millions we 
are more powerful. If we are split into 
fighting camps we are weakened. The in- 
terests of the worker who serves in the 
mill and the factory calls for unity mithin 
the ranks of labor both in the United States 
and Canada. 


Steps Taken for Resumption of Peace Talks 


You delegates sitting in this convention as 
representatives of a great constituency can- 
not disregard or ignore the rights and needs 
of the one who digs in the trenches, or who 
serves in the mill, the factory and the 
mines of our nation. Their interests must 
be upheld up here, high, and we must re- 
spect them and endeavor to protect them. So 
we have appealed to those who have left us to 
come back home, to sit around the conference 
table and work out a settlement of our dif- 
ferences. 

The report of our Executive Council 
makes clear how we have appealed and how 
we have taken the initiative—the American 
Federation of Labor with six million mem- 
bers—and have asked them to come back 
home. Fortunately, after a long interval and 
after much time has elapsed, steps have been 
taken for the purpose of resuming peace 
negotiations. I can report to those in at- 
tendance at this convention that it is expected 
that a committee, a distinguished commit- 
tee representing the American Federation of 
Labor and a committee representing those 
who left us, will sit around the conference 
table in a friendly atmosphere within the 
near future, for the purpose of trying to find 
a basis of accommodation and settlement of 
our differences. I know that I speak your 
sentiments when I say we wish them God- 
speed in their efforts, and we will do every- 
thing that lies within our power to make it a 
full and complete success. 

My heart is in this movement. Every fiber 
and sentiment of my being is deeply touched. 
The need for unity within the ranks of labor 
is profoundly impressive. I will give all I 
can in order to promote the realization of 
that purpose and of that objective, and if I 
could reach that objective and realize it 
within the life of my official service to you I 
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would feel then that I had practically com- 
pleted my work as your representative. I 
pray and hope and trust that we can all sit 
down, ultimately feeling that we have 
achieved the greatest outstanding objective 
that labor has set for unity, solidarity, har- 
mony and fraternity within the ranks of 
labor. 

Now I shall bring this address to a close. 
I am profoundly touched by the expression 
upon your faces. I can see that you are 
thinking seriously, and that you are moved 
by one sincere and single desire, and that 
is to so serve and act at this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as to pro- 
mote the common cause, to further the win- 
ning of the war, to do everything that lies 
within our power to establish peace. 

You know during the World War there 
was a song beautifully written by a genius 
in America and sung on the battlefields of 
France and in the homes and meeting places 
in America. You will recall you were 
deeply moved when you heard it. The song 
was entitled, “The Yanks Are Coming.” 
Now, I want to announce to the world here 
this morning and to you, that we can para- 
phrase that song by shouting to our friends 
in Great Britain, to the enslaved workers of 
the conquered nations, to those held in bond- 
age, who are subordinating every human in- 
stinct, that the armies of America and of 
Canada are coming. The advance guard is 
there. Canada has been sending her brave 
sons into the battlefields overseas, and they 
have been acquitting themselves in character- 
istic Canadian fashion. Some of our boys 
are in Ireland, some in Alaska, some in the 
Solomon Islands, and some on Wake Island, 
and some God knows where. But soon our 
friends abroad who love us as we love them 
will hear the sound of their marching feet, 
they will witness with their own eyes the per- 
fect equipment of each one of them, they will 
see the brave, resolute expression upon their 
faces. They will listen to the ships carrying 
supplies, passing through the submarine in- 
fested seas for the purpose of carrying succor 
and relief to the oppressed of our people in 
conquered lands. 

As I speak these words I recall it has 
only been a short time since that great pa- 
triot, Jimmy Doolittle, and his group, visited 
Japan and there reminded the people of 
Tokyo that they were not invincible. You and 
I, I hope, will live to see the day when the 
armies of the United Nations, including 
America and Canada, will be in Berlin and 
in Tokyo as well. Let us cheer them abroad 
with the sound of our marching feet, the 
realization of the winning of the battle in the 
production field, the sending of our ships in 
countless numbers, the filling of the heavens 
with airplanes, and after the victory has been 
won, then let us call upon the civilized world 
to demand that Hitler and his fellow dic- 
tators shall pay the penalty for their crimes 
just as he has murdered the hostages. 


RESPONSE TO REELECTION 


On the final day of the convention, follow- 
ing his unanimous reelection as president of 
the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Green spoke as follows: 


I accept your call for service during the 
ensuing term with a feeling of trepidation 
and with a deep sense of increasing respon- 
sibilities. If we could but pull aside the veil 
that prevents us at the moment from look- 
ing into the days that lie ahead we would, 
in my judgment, be overwhelmed by the diffi- 
culties we could foresee. But unfortunately 
we lack the power of penetration. It is in- 
deed fortunate that we must wait each day 
as the picture unfolds in order that we may 
know the difficult problems we must deal 
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with and the overwhelming difficulties with 
which we will be confronted. 

I know, in accepting this call to duty again, 
that I am going to face one of the most dif- 
ficult years—in fact, I think the most difficult 
year—of my entire service to you as president 
of the American Federation of Labor. But 
it is with a vision of faith and hope and 
courage that we face the future. Nothing 
will daunt us, nothing will prevent us from 
giving the best we have in the service of 
labor and in the service of our country. We 
know that in the days to come during the 
ensuing year the armies of the United Na- 
tions will be moving from place to place; 
the increasing instrumentalities of war that 
fly through the heavens will be inflicting 
punishment upon cities and towns and peo- 
ples throughout the world. We know that 
our ships will undertake dangerous voyages. 
We know that we are to pass through a 
year of cruel total war. 

But, my friends, we have no doubt as to the 
outcome. We know that righteousness will 
triumph. It is on the side of the United Na- 
tions, and we know that we have firmly re- 
solved that, come what may, whatever sacri- 
fice we may be called upon to make, the war 
must be won decisively for the United Nations. 

May I enumerate just for a moment the 
principal problems we must deal with and 
the objectives we must reach? First, the 
winning of the war. You have solemnly 
pledged on the floor of this convention your 
word, your honor and your lives in order 
that this war might be won. And when 
the war is won we must win the peace. We 
can’t win one and lose the other. 

And so in penetrating fashion we look even 
beyond the day when Hitler will surrender 
and we visualize the picture of the postwar 
period where we must grapple with the prob- 
lems that grow out of a wrecked world. We 
must be resourceful enough to find a solu- 
tion for those problems. 

Secondly, we must devote our energy, our 
power, our persuasive influence, all we pos- 
sess, in an effort to bring unity and solidarity 


within the ranks of labor. That must be a 
solemn objective to which we aspire, an 
ideal that we must endeavor to reach within 
the coming year. 

I do not claim to be a prophet, the son 
of a prophet, or one possessed of extra- 
ordinary or mysterious powers of penetra- 
tion, but I believe within my heart that the 
year 1943 is going to be the decisive year, 
and I firmly believe that some time during 
this decisive year the German machine is 
going to collapse of itself. 

That may be based upon hope, but at least 
it is my opinion, after giving careful thought 
to the facts of history, the record now being 
made, and an appraisal of the economic situ- 
ation that must prevail within the Central 
Powers. 

Now I have responded to your call, I ac- 
cept the responsibility that goes with it. I 
shall give all I have to you, to labor, to my 
country and to thé cause of the United. Na- 
tions. 

Does God still reign upon the heavenly 
throne? We ask an answer to that question. 
Can the church give it? If He does, then 
how can the wicked triumph in the civilized 
world? 

Is it possible that the civilizing processes 
of 2,000 years mean nothing and that the 
tyrants of everlasting punishment may tri- 
umph over hosts of righteousness ? 

I don’t believe it. I still believe there is a 
God in heaven and that righteousness will 
prevail. 

Now, I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for this honor which you have again 
conferred upon me. I am happy when I 
think over the past. For eighteen years the 
delegates representing a sovereign constitu- 
ency, assembled in a temple of labor such as 
this, have unanimously on each occasion 
called me to serve. Conscious of all this, un- 
derstanding it as I do, [ feel I am under 
increasing obligations to you, and I cannot 
discharge those obligations without giving 
every ounce of energy and strength of body 
and mind to the cause of labor, I thank you. 
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Text Of Address by Prime Minister of Canada 








The address which follows was delivered 
at the sixty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister 
of Canada: 


It affords me much pleasure, both per- 
sonally and on behalf of the government 
of Canada, to add my voice to those who 
have already extended to you, Mr. President, 
and to the officers and members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor a warm welcome to 
our country. 

I may perhaps be permitted to extend a 
word of special greeting to Mr. Green, in 
whom I also welcome a friend of many 
years’ standing. 

We in Canada much regret the illness 
which has prevented Mr. Tom Moore from 
sharing in our welcome to the American 
Federation of Labor. The honored place 
which organized labor has come to hold 
in the minds of the Canadian people owes 
much to Mr. Moore’s life-long leadership 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. 

Delegates from the United States do not 
come to Canada as strangers. The unions 
federated in the American Federation of 
Labor are at once Canadian and Ameri- 
can unions. The international organiza- 
tion of labor on this continent is one of 
the outstanding examples of that unique 
relationship between Canada and _ the 
United States which is without parallel 
in the history of international relations. 

I should like to speak to you today of 
the significance to labor of the present war, 
and of the significance of labor’s part in 
the war, 


Opposing Forces in War Not New to Us 


This war, as I see it, is a conflict on a 
world scale between the forces which seek 
material gain and those which aim at 
human well-being. Neither of these op- 
posing forces is new to us. What is new 
is the magnitude of the conflict and what 
it serves to disclose of the powers of good 
and evil. 

We have beforé our very eyes a pano- 
rama of world dimensions, the full signifi- 
cance of which none can mistake. The 
conflict is portrayed not by some pro- 
phetic vision, as in the days of old, but in 
the stern realities of our own day. 

It has been truly said that the Angels 
of Light do not preside over certain na- 
tions and the Angels of Darkness over 
others. In each and all they contend for 
victory. We do well, however, to remem- 
ber that sooner or later nations, no less 
than individuals, are forced to answer the 
question: Whom do ye serve, God or 
Mammon? 

We are all agreed that we are fighting 
this war for freedom. I doubt, however, 
if we yet fully understand what freedom 
really is. Freedom, I would define as the 
absence of fear. As men’s fears increase, 
so their freedom is lost. Man is only free 
to the extent that he has eliminated fear. 

The Nazis owe much of their success to 
an understanding of this fact. But by 
them fear has been used systematically 
as the instrument of domination. 

It was by exploiting men’s fears that 
Hitler and his gang seized control of 
Germany. With one class, they used the 
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fear of Communism; with another class, 
the Nazi weapon was the fear of unem- 
ployme:t and want; still others were 
brought into subjection by fear of violence 
to themselves or attacks upon their families. 

Once in control in Germany, the Nazis 
used fear to gain their ends in other 
countries—the fear of other classes and 
other races, the fear of social change, the 
fear of revolution, the fear of war—all 
these fears have been used by them to 
weaken the powers of resistance of other 
people. The war of nerves, in reality, is 
simply the exploiting of fears. Through- 
out this war, in the conquered countries, 
the use of fear has become a reign of 
terror. 

When we see how systematically fear 
has been used to destroy freedom, we 
come to understand how great is the truth 
that freedom means the elimination of 
fear. As fear vanishes, freedom grows. 
This is as true of nations as of men. It 
has been true in all periods of history. It 
is true in all departments of life. 

Today our freedom, as nations and in- 
dividuals, is menaced by the overpowering 
fear of Fascist domination. 

There is but one way to destroy that 
fear. It is to destroy the powers which 
are striving to dominate and enslave all 
peoples on all continents. 


Overthrow of Despotism Is Only Part of Job 


The overthrow of despotism based upon 
the military might of Germany and Japan 
is only part of the vast undertaking which 
the free nations of the world have still 
before them if true freedom is to be at- 
tained. Until the enemy is defeated we 
must bend all our energies to the elimina- 
tion of the one great fear of world domi- 
nation and world slavery. But this is 
merely a clearing of the ground on which 
the structure of a new order will rest. 

Next to the fear of war, the greatest 
fear today, to most men, is the fear of 
unemployment. It is one of the bitter 
ironies of our time that full employment 
has been achieved only as a result of 
war. Men everywhere are asking the 
question : “Why, if there is no lack of work 
in wartime, is work not to be had at a 
time when men, instead of devoting them- 
selves to the work of destruction, might 
enjoy the fruits of their labor?” 

I believe the war is teaching us that 
the obstacles to full employment were not 
real obstacles; that a partnership of man- 
agement, of workers and of the community 
can make useful work available, in time of 
peace no less than in time of war, for all 
who need or want to work. 

When the war is won there will be an 
immense task to repair the great physical 
destruction caused by war; there will be 
a pent-up demand for all the goods and 
services which are increasingly denied in 
wartime; there will be the huge task of 
providing food for the starving peoples of 
the old world. These tasks alone will 
provide work for millions of men and 
women for many years. 

But the work of repairing and restoring 
the ravages of war will not be enough. 
Fortunately, we are also learning that 
the only limit to our productive capacity 1s 
the limit of our resources, and our will 





and skil! to use them to satisfy human 
need instead of human greed. 

Before the war we talked about the 
conservation of natural resources. Un- 
happily, we heard much less about the 
conservation of human resources—the lives 
and health and happiness of men and 
women and children. Today our aim is 
total mobilization of resources and of 
manpower for the waging of total war. 
When the war is over, we must seek, 
above all else, to use our natural and 
material resources to conserve human 
resources—to promote the health and hap- 
piness of all the people. 

Our resources of land, of sea, of forest 
and of mine were given to man by the 
Creator for the preservation, and not for 
the destruction of life. The people of no 
country can be made happy, contented and 
prosperous except by safeguarding the lives 
and welfare of the many, and by protecting 
from injustice and misfortune the homes 
of the humble in the land. 

The fear of unemployment which arises 
where, despite a willingness to work, work 
is not to be had, is only one of many fears 
which arise out of a sense of insecurity to 
haunt the minds of the workers. These 
fears arise where, through inadequate 
compensation, sickness, invalidity or acci- 
dent, the capacity to earn is gradually, if 
not wholly, lost. Fears arise where extra 
outlays to meet the most immediate of 
family needs result in extra privation. 
Fear is ever present at the mere thought 
of age being confronted with the alterna- 
tive of poverty or dependence. Until these 
fears have been eliminated, the war for 
freedom will not be won. 


New World Order Must Be Based on Faith 


A new world order will come into being 
as the legitimate fears of mankind are re- 
moved. The old order has been based on 
fear, resulting in conflict alike in indus- 
trial and in international relations. The 
new order must be based on faith, leading 
to cooperation between the parties in in- 
dustry and to cooperation among the na- 
tions of the world. The new order must 
be based on human rights; not on the 
rights of property, privilege or position. 
The new order must be a world order. It 
must be governed by a universal rule of 
law. To bring the new order into being, 
we shall need a spiritual, not a material 
interpretation of life. In estimating 
human values, the new order will be con- 
cerned with men’s character and person- 
ality, not with their power and position, 
nor with the extent of their possessions. 
The souls of men will be more precious 
than their bodies. 

The era of freedom will be achieved only 
as social security and human welfare be- 
come the main concern of men and nations. 

It is necessary that social security and 
human welfare should be expressed in defi- 
nite terms. It is, however, not my purpose 
to attempt to give a blueprint of the new 
order. Of the kind of objectives I have in 
mind, I would merely mention the follow- 
ing as a national minimum—useful em- 
ployment for all who are willing to work; 
standards of nutrition and housing, ade- 
quate to insure the health of the whole 
population; social insurance against pri- 
vations resulting from unemployment, from 
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accident, from the death of the bread- 

winner, from ill health and from old 

age. 

In war the preservation of the exist- 
ence of the community is placed be- 
fore the interests of individuals. or 
groups. Here, too, is a lesson for 
meeting the problems of peace. 

By placing the interests of the coun- 
try before the interests of individuals 
or groups; by social control in which 
government, labor and management all 
share, human well-being can be vastly 
increased. 

Monopoly of control must give way 
to joint control in all that pertains 
to just relations. I should like to see 
labor-management committees in every 
industry in our country and in agricul- 
ture. Happily, the principle of the 
partnership of management and of 
workers in the community is making 
steady progress. Where it is tried 
it is proving its worth. It is only by 
fully realizing and accepting this part- 
nership that the necessities of industry 
can be harmonized with the hope of 
humanity. 

That is the victory for which alike in 
international and industrial relations 
we must fight and work. Nothing less 
can give us the will to accept the hard- 
ships, to make the efforts and to bear 
the burdens which are ours today, at 
the crossroads of humanity. No lesser 
hope will suffice to sustain our march 
on the highway to a better future. 

I do not need to remind you of what 
free men have to lose in a Nazi vic- 
tory. I do not need to tell an audi- 
ence of workers how the Nazis, in 
their own country and in the lands 
they have conquered, regard the rights 
of labor. We all know something of 
what has happened to the workers in 
Poland, in Norway, in the Low Coun- 
tries, in France, and in Central and South- 
ern Europe. 

None of us would willingly do anything 
to contribute to a Nazi victory. There is, 
however, a subtle danger that such might 
be the effect of Nazi propaganda. We be- 
gin to hear it said that the war must 

. end in a stalemate—in some kind of com- 
promise. This is a dangerous suggestion 
for the very reason that it exploits many 
of our deepest fears—the fear of the hard- 
ships, burdens and sacrifices of war; the 
fear of the bloodshed and horrors of war, 
the fear of the loss of our loved ones. 
It is the old idea that we are not our broth- 
ers’ keepers; that what happens in other 
continents need not be our concern, It 
hints at a compromise between slavery in 
the old world and freedom in the new. 

Those of you who are Americans have 
but to turn back the pages of your own 
history to know that such a compromise 
cannot endure. Compromise nearly de- 
stroyed the American union. To accept 
such a compromise today would, in the 
end, be no less fatal to the future of the 
world. 

Consider what it would mean. At best, 
jit would be an armistice. Both sides would 
have to be prepared for a renewal of the 
struggle. This continent would remain an 
armed camp. All the burdens, all the re- 
strictions which are accepted as a tempo- 
rary necessity, would become a permanent 
feature of our lives. The greater part of 
our energies, our wealth and our resources 
would have to be devoted to the building 
up of armaments. By bitter competition, 

our standards of living and human well- 
being would gradually be dragged down to 
the levels which Germany and Japan are 
imposing on Europe and Asia. 
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The key to victory, said the Prime Minister, 
is the partnership of workers and warriors 


Without the hope of a better future 
which now sustains us, the burden would 
become unbearable. In the end, it would 
play into the hands of the totalitarian con- 
querors, and it would lead to repression on 
this continent little better than domination 
from abroad. There can be no compromise 
with the evil forces of domination. The 
— cannot endure half-slave and half- 
ree. 

Hitler boasts of his new order. What 
is the foundation on which the Nazi order 
is to be established? Essentially, it has one 
basis, and one basis only—not equality 
but inequality among men. In the Nazi 
system, the Germans are a master race, all 
other peoples are inferior to them. The 
mass of men are fit only to be slaves or 
are considered as mere brutes. Hitler goes 
so far as to deny the very humanity of the 
colored races. 

In the Nazi system, even the so-called 
master race itself is not a band of equals. 
It is divided sharply between, leaders and 
led; between the glorified party and the 
despised masses. For the leaders, all privi- 
leges are reserved—power, position, mate- 
rial advantage. The mass of men exist 
only to serve their masters, and to fight 
and die in order to impose the will of their 
masters on the whole world 

Nor let it be forgotten that the “co- 
prosperity sphere” of Japan is essentially 
the same thing. The Japanese are unsur- 
passed in the art of imitation. What are 
these totalitarian systems that Germany 
and Japan would fasten upon the world? 
They are but the old order in its worst 
aspects; an order no longer restricted and 
gradually vanishing, but one to be made 

permanent and worldwide. 

Any new order worthy of the name must 





place the emphasis upon equa lity 
among men. The hope of the future 
is the universal recognition of our 
common humanity. 

In speaking of the significance of 
labor in, the war, you who represent 
so vast a number of the workers of 
this continent would, I know, be the 
first to protest were I to fail to pay 
to your comrades in the fighting forces 
their due and fitting tribute. What- 
ever burdens and hardships may fall 
to your lot, or to mine, we all know 
that nothing can compare with the 
readiness to sacrifice life itself which 
the soldiers, sailors, airmen and mer- 
chant seamen accept as the condition 
of their service. 

But the man in the fighting forces— 
the vast majority drawn from the 
ranks of workers—would wish me to 
pay every possible tribute to the men 
and women without whose daily toil 
their own services would be of no 
avail. They, above all others, dre 
looking today to the men and women 
on the farms and in the fisheries who 
keep them fed; to the men in forest 
and mine whose daily toil is the 
foundation of industry; to the men 
and women in factory and workshop 
who fashion their weapons and make 
their munitions; to the men and 
Women in transport and in all the 
services of supply of a modern nation 
at war. In a word, the toil and skill 
and devotion of a vast industrial army 
are essential to keep the troops in the 
field, the ships on the sea and the 
planes in the air, on all the fronts of 
a world-encircling struggle. Side by 
side with our fighters, it is to the 
workers that we must look if the 
enemy is to be destroyed and if free- 
dom is to prevail. 

The key to victory is a partnership 
unbroken and unbreakable of the warrior 
and the worker. The warrior cannot fight 
without weapons, munitions, supplies and 
food produced by the worker. The worker 
of today cannot escape a return to serfdom 
save by the might of the armed forces. The 
freedom of the world depends upon the com- 
bined efforts of the fighting brotherhood of 
warriors and the producing brotherhood of 
workers. 

At the close of the last great war, the 
unknown soldier became the symbol of hu- 
manity’s struggle for freedom. To my mind, 
that symbol told but half the story. In the 
symbolism of the unheralded forces that are 
contributing so largely to victory in the 
present war, the hand of the unknown fighter 
will clasp the hand of the unknown worker. 
Together they will stand—the symbol of 
those who have fought and worked to save 
their fellowmen. 

But symbols are not enough. They merely 
proclaim to the world a meaning it should 
take to heart. I wonder if today we fully 
appreciate the part the unknown soldier is 
playing in this war? I am perfectly certain 
we have not begun to comprehend the heroic 
service of the unknown worker, not alone at 
a time of war, “with a world on-looking,” 
but at all times—from day to day, from year 
to year, from the dawn of manhood to the 
close of life. 

The unknown soldier has been honored in 
death because, though his identity was lost 
in the vastness of the numbers to which he 
belonged, his service and sacrifice were rec- 
ognized as a main factor in the winning of 
the war. Most meritorious of all, to my 
mind, is the fact that service and sacrifice 
alike were accepted by him without thought 
of glory, but just as a part of his human lot. 
J doubt if all the codes and courts of 
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chivalry have given to the world anything 
so noble, so heroic, as these brotherhoods 
of the unknown who fight and who toil 
without thought of personal aggrandize- 
ment, moved only by a something in their 
hearts which causes them to look forward 
to a better day. 

You will find in the writings of William 
James an understanding and a vision of 
the truly heroic which may help to sus- 
tain you all, and all of those whom you 
represent, in the mighty task which is 
yours in these days of war. His words, 
moreover, help to unite, in a true perspec- 
tive, the sacrifices of the soldiers in the 
field and the patient service of all who 
toil. Let me give you Professor James’ 
message in his own words: 

“Not in clanging fights and desperate 
marches only is heroism to be looked for, 
but on every railway bridge and fireproof 
building that is going up today. On freight 
trains, on the decks of vessels, in cattle 
yards and mines, on lumber rafts, among 
the firemen and the policemen, the demand 





for courage is incessant; and the supply 
never fails. There, every day of the year, 
somewhere, is human nature in extremis 
for you. And wherever a scythe, an axe, 
a pick, or a shovel is wielded, you have it 
sweating and aching and with its powers 
of patient endurance racked to the utmost 
under the length of hours of the strain. 

“As I awoke to all this unidealized heroic 
life around me, the scales seemed to fall 
from my eyes; and a wave of sympathy 
greater than anything I had ever before 
felt with the common life of common men 
began to fill my soul. It began to seem 
as if virtue with horny hands and dirty 
skin were the only virtue genuine and vital 
enough to take account of. Every other 
virtue poses; none is absolutely uncon- 
scious and simple, and unexpectant of deco- 
ration or recognition, like this. * * * 

“In God’s eyes the differences of social 
position, of intellect, of culture, of clean- 
liness, of dress, which different men ex- 
hibit * * * must be so small as practically 
quite to vanish. * * * The exercise of the 





courage, patience and kindness must be 
the significant portion of the whole busi- 
ness. * * * At this rate, the deepest human 
life is everywhere, is eternal. And, if any 
human attributes exist only in particular 
individuals, they must belong to the mere 
trapping and decoration of the surface- 
show. 

“Thus are men’s lives leveled up as 
well as leveled down—leveled up in their 
common inner meaning, leveled down in 
their common outer gloriousness and 
show.” 

Do we not find in these words of William 
James the inner meaning of the struggle 
through which men and nations are pass- 
ing today? Will this war not determine 
whether we are to go on, in the future, as 
we have too largely in the past, ever seek- 
ing to emphasize the differences between 
nations and between individuals, or whether 
“men’s lives are to be leveled up as 
well as leveled down—leveled up in their 
common inner meaning, leveled down in 
their outer gloriousness and show”? 














Undersecretary Patterson’s Convention Speech 








The following is the text of the address de- 
livered by Robert P. Patterson, American 
Undersecretary of War: 

I am here to pay tribute to the most 
sincere and effective and solid support of 
the war effort given by organized labor— 
particular tribute to that part of the war 
effort that is represented by the War De- 
partment. In over two years you have not 
failed us. You have given the most cordial 
cooperation to the government in its time 
of need and to the nation as well. We 
have hard tasks ahead of us, even harder 
than those we have gone through. We 
know full well that we can count on the 
same measure, the fullest measure of sup- 
port from organized labor for the entire 
war effort. 

I am not going to speak about labor 
having the greatest stake in this war. 
You men of labor, Americans and Canadi- 
ans, have the same stake as the rest of 
your countrymen—no more, no less. Like 
the others, you have brothers and sons in 
the armed forces, facing the hardships 
that are the lot of the soldier and the 
sailor. You have the same risks that all 
Americans and Canadians have in the 
outcome of the war—continuance of your 
existence as free men in case of victory, 
slavery in case of defeat. We are all in 
the same boat, and it is up to all of us to 
pull our weight in the boat. 

The matter that concerns us all now is 
the conduct of the war effort. That is our 
only item of business. I have heard peo- 
ple talk of the need of maintaining civilian 
morale and civilian comforts and conven- 
iences. Unless I am badly mistaken, our 
citizens are willing, more than willing, to 
sacrifice their comforts and conveniences 
in order to arm and equip the men who 
are fighting for us. As for maintenance of 
morale, civilian morale will be better taken 
care of by a vigorous prosecution of the 
war than by anything else I know of. 

We now have in the United States Army 
4,000,000 men, about as many men as we 
had under arms at the end of the last 
war. We had 300,000 men two years ago, 
so that you can see what our rate of 
growth has been and what a colossal task 
this Army faces. People have asked what 
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the size of the Army will ultimately be. 
The answer to that question is that it 
will be large enough and strong enough 
to whip Hitler and his Japanese allies. 

I want to tell you a few words about 
our soldiers. 

Our soldiers are trained to fight, and 
they have the spirit to fight. Daily we 
receive reports of the heroism of our men 
on the fighting fronts. Let me give you a 
recent example. In a raid of Flying Fort- 
resses against German shipyards in Oc- 
cupied France, a Fortress, flying in forma- 
tion at a height of four miles above the 
ground, was attacked by German Focke- 
Wulf 190’s as it went past the French coast 
in broad daylight. 

Machine-gun fire ripped through the 
wings, cannon shells raked the fuselage, the 
gunners in the upper turret, a waist gunner 
and the radio operators were hit. A pro- 
peller on a remaining engine was badly 
battered. The plane was hit by over 2,000 
machine-gun bullets and twelve explosive 
cannon shells. Still this plane kept its place 
in the formation and carried out its mis- 
sion of bombing Nazi shipyards. On the 
return flight, enemy fighters again at- 
tacked. Three of the wounded men in 
the plane were out of action as were two 
of the plane’s engines, but the guns of that 
Flying Fertress drove off the attackers. 
The pilot, Lieutenant Lipsky, brought his 
battered ship safely back to Britain. 

You who are working to supply the 
armed forces with the material with which 
they will bring about the defeat of our 
enemies must each day with your hands 
and your skill match in production the 
skill and courage of that pilot and his 
crew. 

You must also match in production the 
bravery of the Canadian forces—and that 
is a high standard. We Americans pay 
tribute to the gallant members of the 
Canadian armed forces. We are fully 
aware that you have been in this war much 
longer than we, and we realize that your 
participation, in the light of the relative 
sizes of the two countries, has thus far 
been greater than ours. We know, too, of 
the bravery of the First Canadian Divi- 
sion in France in 1940. We know of the 





courage and sacrifices of the Canadian 
forces in the raid on Dieppe on August 16, 
the first large-scale operation against Hit- 
ler in Western Europe since the fall of 
France. That operation is one of which 
the Canadians can be proud, for it was 
chiefly a Canadian effort. Although the 
losses suffered were heavy, the lessons 
learned at Dieppe will loom large in the 
assault which must be made, as soon as 
possible and with every force at our 
command, against Hitler and his fortified 
stronghold of Europe. 

To equip an Army of the size we have 
and that we contemplate and at the same 
time to furnish our allies with equipment— 
planes, tanks, field guns, machine guns 
and all the rest—is the biggest production 
job we have ever tackled. That job calls 
for the greatest production effort by the 
Army and by industry, management and 
labor alike. Production of this armament 
will require deeper and deeper cuts into 
production of goods to supply civilian 
needs. It will require the suspension of 
many of our peacetime standards as to 
hours and conditions of labor. It will 
require that there be no deviations from 
the pledges so patriotically given by the 
leaders of labor that there will be no 
strikes or stoppages in war production. 
Strikes are few and far between now. 
There should be none, and I am confident 
that as the full significance of the war is 
brought home to all our people, there will 
be none. 

The balance of power that will spell 
victory or defeat may lie in the difference 
between “a good day’s work,” measured 
by “a peacetime standard” and by “a war- 
time standard.” 

There is unused productive capacity 
which lies dormant in the hands and minds 
of men. Everyone who works in a shop 
knows that on some days he gets a lot 
more work done than on other days. 
What he produces depends on many things ; 
on how he feels, how his foreman feels, 
how things are at home, who is benefiting 
from his work, and, most important of all, 
what he and the men in the shop consider 
“a good day’s work.” 

And the men in the shop know. 
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In peacetime the amount produced in 
a day’s work may not be a serious matter 
but in wartime, on war work, the differ- 
ence between a good day’s work and less 
than that is of vast importance. 

There are millions of us employed in 
war production. Together, we must make 
every ship, every plane, every tank, gun, 
bomb and every round of ammunition. If 
we fail to deliver “enough and on time,” 
the day of victory will drag out, and thou- 
sands more of our boys will be “missing 
in action” because millions of “you” and 
me” failed, each one of us, to produce that 
important difference between what consti- 
tutes a wartime good day’s work and a 
peacetime good day’s work. 

We will not fail in the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of our weapons. Some time 
ago it was being said that the Army’s 
Garand rifle was an inferior weapon. That 
charge, I assure you, was utterly untrue. 
The Garand rifle has three times the fire- 
power of any comparable rifle. General 
MacArthur reported from Bataan that the 
Garand had amply proved its superiority 
in combat. Charges of inferiority died 
away in the face of actual performance. 
Next it was our tanks. Stories were told 


that the recoil of the gun knocked off the 
tracks, that the fire-power of our tanks was 
below the fire-power of the German tanks. 
Those stories had no foundation and the 
charges were dropped. Recently it was our 
It was said that our P-40 was 
But actual 


planes. 
inferior to the Japanese Zero, 


performance in combat is a better test than 
the opinion of backseat drivers. The results 
for the month of August were that the 
P-40’s shot down eighteen Japanese Zeros, 
with the loss of only two P-40’s. If that 
is failure, make the most of it. The same 
so-called “inadequacy,” I suppose, was re- 
sponsible for the combat record set in the 
thirty-day period from August 14 through 
September 14. 

In that period the ratio of enemy planes 
destroyed in combat by the United States 
forces to loss of our own planes was 7% to 1. 

Careless criticism of our weapons does 
not advance our cause; it serves Hitler’s. 
Even though false stories may eventually 
be shown to be untrue, they may have the 
harmful effect of shaking the confidence 
of our soldiers in the effectiveness of their 
weapons—and, I might add, in shaking the 
confidence of the men of labor who are en- 
gaged in producing those weapons. The 
rumor monger can thus cause trouble. 

In the days to come, Hitler will redouble 
his efforts to divide the nations now united 
against him, and in this he will make use 
of the rumor mongers among us. His 
agents will spread stories in the United 
States and in Canada that reflect in 
Britain. We will hear more of the old 
yarn that the British are trying to get 
others to do the fighting. The story is 
contradicted by the casualty lists, but 
Nazi agents will concoct figures of their 
own. In Britain his agents will spread 
the story that the Americans are not doing 





their part in fighting but are interested 
only in making money out of the war. 
And he will try to alienate us from Russia. 
He wrote his methods all out in his book: 
how he would spread distrust and con. 
fusion and conquer from within. 

When our thoughts are on Britain, we 
will recall the heroism of the Dunkirk 
withdrawal; we will bear in mind that for 
a whole year Britain faced Germany, 
alone, save for the help of Canada and the 
other colonies, and at a time when she 
was virtually unarmed ; we will remember 
the gallantry with which the British and 
colonials went to the assistance of Greece, 
though the odds were almost hopeless. 
When we turn to Russia, we will not forget 
the heroic defense of Stalingrad, and we 
will not forget that the Russians have 
killed more Germans than Hitler can afford 
to lose. 

When the history of this war is written 
in years to come, it will be set down that 
the invasion of Russia was Hitler’s great 
mistake. 

What we will keep foremost in our 
minds, throughout this war is that we have 
a common cause against Hitler and his 
fellow-criminals. It is the cause of free 
men everywhere. 

Hitler is determined to put the entire 
world in chains. 

We are determined to destroy Hitlerism 
and the chains which he has forged. 

That is the unswerving purpose and 
pledge of the United Nations. 








Text of Address by Fraternal Delegate Roberts 








The following is the text of the address 
delivered at the Toronto convention by Ar- 
thur Bryn Roberts, one of the two fraternal 
delegates representing the British Trades 
Union Congress: 


To be entrusted with the task of convey- 
ing the greetings of the British trade union 
movement to you, and thus become linked 
with the gallant band of pioneers who, in 
both our countries, blazed the trail in more 
difficult days, is indeed a privilege and a 
great honor. 

When your convention met last year your 
great country was diplomatically at peace 
with the Axis powers. But the British 
labor movement had no misgivings as to 
where your sympathy lay, nor did it doubt 
the inevitability of your decision to make 
common cause with us and the other demo- 
cratic powers in the struggle against the 
barbarism of the totalitarian states. 

During the dark winters of 1940 and 1941, 
when, with a complete disregard for the 
rules of war, the German Luftwaffe so fiend- 
ishly raided our cities and towns, and killed 
and mutilated peaceful citizens, destroyed our 
homes, our churches, our hospitals and our 
most cherished national buildings and monu- 
ments, we were sustained, in no small meas- 
ure, by the encouraging and eloquent speeches 
of President Roosevelt, and the precious 
material assistance that, at his wise direc- 
tion, flowed across the Atlantic in increasing 
quantities to aid us in resisting such a das- 
tardly and brutal foe. 

The official entry of the United States into 
the struggle, and its declaration of war on 
December 8, 1941, was but a formal event. 
In Britain we felt that your country had 
been at our side from the moment the first 
shot was fired, and that we did not stand 
alone during the perilous days of Dunkirk, 
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Although we were confident of victory even 
at that time, we appreciated that the struggle 
would be hard and long, and that we would 
be sorely wounded in securing that victory. 


- Now, when Britain, America, Soviet Russia 


and China stand together in the common 
struggle, we are assured of victory. How 
soon the day of victory will come depends 
upon the manner in which we jointly shoul- 
der our responsibilities, and upon the ex- 
pending of every ounce of effort on the part 
of each of the millions of workers in our 
respective countries. 

Let us not forget that the enemy, long 
before war actually broke out, massed enor- 
mous quantities of the most devilish instru- 
ments of war and hid his wicked designs 
by protestations of peace which deceived 
the entire democratic world, excepting but 
a few. His early victories, due to these 
clandestine war preparations and his fifth 
column technique, have enabled him to con- 
quer whole countries, and to force the people 
so enslaved to feed his great war machine 
and maintain his armament superiority over 
his opponents. 

Empty slogans will not rub out this advan- 
tage which the enemy has enjoyed—and 
still enjoys. 

It is not enough for us to command vic- 
tory; we must deserve it. It is not enough 
to depend upon the bravery and the heroism 
of the sailor, the soldier and the airman, in 
the Pacific, in the Middle East, in Soviet 
Russia, on the beaches of Dieppe and on 
the inevitable second front. Countless num- 
bers of these gallant lads have already made 
the supreme sacrifice; the final roll is yet to 
be called. Who, I ask, would deny these 
true sons of our civilized nations, in the 
words of Churchill, “the tools they need”? 
They must be sustained with every instru- 





ment of modern war. Such instruments must 
be of the highest quality, and in unlimited 
quantity. The tragedy of “too little and too 
late” must not be repeated in this colossal 
struggle, in which the cost of defeat would 
be so terrible and incalculable. 

The British trade union movement, like 
yourselves, has recognized its duty in this 
respect. 

Congress and its 233 affiliated unions have, 
since the outbreak of hostilities, devoted 
themselves unswervingly to two vital aims: 
(1) improving war production and (2) pro- 
tecting the interests of the workers. It would 
take too long to catalogue here the suc- 
cesses which have attended the efforts of 
the T. U. C. under these two heads. 

In the sphere of government the T. U. C. 
is regarded as a standing consultant on all 
questions involving the workers, as well as 
upon issues of wartime legislation and de- 
fense regulations. Its representatives to the 
departments of state are continuous. It 
commands these facilities because it has not 
only gained the confidence of public opinion, 
but because it also constitutes the accepted 
channel through which the aspirations and 
desires of the entire British army of workers 
are expressed. 

No government, however strong, could 
deny us these facilities and survive. For- 
tunately, there is no possibility of this aris- 
ing as all parties in the government, includ- 
ing the employers’ organizations as well as 
the trade union movement, are united in this 
hour of national crisis to wage the common 
struggle together until victory has been 
achieved. Without the fullest cooperation of 
the British labor movement in the ener- 
getic prosecution of the war it is questionable 
whether this could be attained. 

Let me say this collaboration has involved 
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sacrifices. It has, for instance, entailed, for 
the duration of the war, relinquishing the 
right to strike, although the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order, 
which makes strikes illegal, establishes ma- 
chinery that enables the unions to submit 
dis puted matters to a tribunal of reputable 
persons, including representatives of the 
T. U. C., for impartial adjudication. What- 
ever decisions are reached by the tribunal, 
after the parties have been heard, such de- 
cisions are binding upon both the employers 
and the workers. 

Another wartime regulation of special 
importance to the workers is the Essential 
Work (General Provisions) Order. The 
Minister may schedule any undertaking under 
this order. In such event, the right of 
the management to discharge, and of the 
workers to leave, such undertaking is strictly 
controlled, and is subject to the permission 
of a national service officer appointed by 
the government. While this order restricts 
the movement of workers from one under- 
taking to another, it also establishes guar- 
anteed wages, fixed by proper negotiation, 
and it cannot be denied that its general pro- 
visions, in certain respects, are of real ad- 
vantage to large sections of workers who 
are subjected to this order. 

These two defense regulations—the Es- 
sential Work Order and the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Act, 
sponsored on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment by the Minister of Labor, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin—have admittedly curbed to some ex- 
tent the freedom of the trade unions. They 
have, however, also curbed the employers, 
and have facilitated the extension of collec- 
tive bargaining into spheres where, previ- 
ously, it was the exception rather than the 
rule. They have also assisted the trade 
unions to increase the wage levels of these 
categories, the low categories, including the 
agricultural laborers, who, in the past, have 
been shockingly underpaid. 


Bavin Retains Confidence of Labor 


Ernest Bevin is well known to many of 
you. He is known personally to President 
Green. His great service to the British trade 
union movement is universally acknowledged. 
His wide understanding of labor problems 
and the ramifications of our industrial life 
admirably fits him for the difficult office of 
Minister of Labor and National Service. 
While his actions will not always please us, 
he deservedly retains the overwhelming 
confidence of the British organized work- 
ers. 

The successful prosecution of the war has 
necessitated the introduction of many other 
measures affecting the workers. In each 
case, however, consultation has taken place 
between the T. U. C. and the government, 
and the greatest measure of agreement 
reached beforehand. 

Realizing what is at stake in this struggle, 
the affiliated unions themselves have in 
many instances voluntarily given up for the 
duration of the war some of the rights and 
practices which they acquired during years 
of agitation and struggle. This constituted 
no mean sacrifice, and the trade unions 
rightly expected the government to pledge 
itself to reestablish those rights and prac- 
tices at the end of hostilities. As a result, 
the government introduced the Restoration 
of Prewar Practices Act, which imposes 
upon the employers the obligation to re- 
store any right or practice which the work- 
ers relinquish during the war. This act be- 
came law in February last. 

On one issue, however, the trade union 
movement has not compromised. It has 
registered its strongest objection to any form 
of wage fixation by government decree. 

The 1941 T. U. C. unanimously took the 
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view that the issue of wage fixation should 
be left to the recognized channels of nego- 
tiation, particularly as the government itself 
had admitted that there had been no attempt 
by the trade unions to exploit the war situa- 
tion in this respect. 

The T. U. C., however, is fully alive to 
the perils of inflation, and it has submitted 
its own constructive proposals to counter 
these perils. It has stressed the desirability 
of checking rises in prices by controlling the 
selling prices of essential commodities, and 
by the rationing of these commodities, so as 
to ensure equality of distribution. The 

, C. has also urged an effective policy 
of profit control, and has vigorously spon- 
sored a campaign amongst its members and 
the general public to invest every cent pos- 
sible in war savings certificates as further 
antidotes to inflation. 


Wages Still Determined by Normal Channels 


The government, I am glad to say, has 
had due regard to these representations, as 
indicated by the fact that the workers’ wages 
are still determined by the normal channels 
of negotiation, and three years of war un- 
doubtedly confirm the wisdom of this pro- 
cedure. 

While so large a measure of unity has 
been established between the British labor 
movement and the government and the dif- 
ferent political parties represented in the 
government, we have not lost our identity 
as an independent organization. We have 
not given up our right to criticize, to oppose 
and to condemn if we think circumstances 
justify it. 

On the issue of the 1927 Trades Disputes 
Act, which the T. C. desires to be 
amended, there is, it must be admitted, an 
acute difference between the government 
and the organized workers. This penalizing 
measure, which forbids civil service unions 
to associate with the T. U. C., and delib- 
erately handicaps the development of labor’s 
political activities, was conceived in the bitter 
political atmosphere following the 1926 gen- 
eral strike, Our trade union and labor 
movement has always resented its punitive 
provisions, but have done their utmost during 
the war not to import party political con- 
troversy into the matter. They therefore 
have sought to make easy a gesture from the 
government by limiting their immediate de- 
mands merely to the repeal of two clauses, 
i.e., Clause 5, which prevents the association 
of civil servants with the trade union move- 
ment generally, and Clause 6, which affects 
the position of public authorities in regard 
to trade union membership of their employes. 

It is still felt by the T. U. C. that these 
two suggestions should not import political 
controversy. Notwithstanding the lack of 
success which this modified proposal has 
met from the government, our 1942 Black- 
pool Congress unanimously demanded the 
immediate amending of this vexatious meas- 
ure. In view of the great contributions 
which the movement has made to the war 
effort, we hope that the British government 
will not withhold that gesture of goodwill 
which would do much to remove the tre- 
mendous resentment which has always been 
felt against this Trades Disputes Act, which 





was introduced 16 years ago, when condi- 
tions were entirely different from those at 
present existing. 

Many other problems have commanded 
serious consideration, particularly those in- 
volving production in the war industries. 
The T. U. C., in the early stages of the war, 
drew attention to the desirability of achiev- 
ing the maximum degree of coordination in 
war production. It has courageously ex- 
posed the failure of private enterprise to 
mobilize, to the extent necessary, the nation’s 
manpower and material resources. Its well- 
informed and constructive criticism has had 
a salutary effect, as indicated by the cre- 
ation of a Ministry of Production, which the 
T. U. C. had urged, and the acceptance by 
the government of the main recommenda- 
tions of the Citrine Committee, over which 
Sir Walter Citrine presided. In all, it has 
resulted in a greater degree of coordination 
and the more effective use of our man- 
power and material resources. 

The institution, in all workshops employ- 
ing more than 150 persons, of Joint Works 
Production Committees, upon which the trade 
unions and managements will be represented, 
will further increase cur capacity to turn out 
the instruments of war. 

Of course, we ‘have our fair share of 
these mercenary-minded persons whose 
concern is more for their personal profit 
than the defense of i > «tat, We also have 
our fair share of ‘1. :rcicnt managements 
and administrative *.ocsheads, as well as 
quite a few who still suffer from Munich 
paralysis. Perhaps, may I say in soft key, 
you in the United States suffer, more or 
less, from the same sort of pests. 

These elements may from time to time 
occupy the headlines, but don’t let that de- 
ceive you. Pang are not representative of 
Britain. are insignificant in number 
and i A alien to the nation’s spirit, 
and you can rest assured that the strength 
and vigiliance of organized labor will con- 
tinue to deal effectively with both the mis- 
fits and these anti-social creatures, as 
feel sure you will likewise do on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


Heart of Britain ‘Sound as a Bell’ 


Have no doubt about the heart of Britain. 
It is as sound as a bell and it has never 
rung more true. The British people will 
not be diverted from the great task they 
have set themselves, irrespective of the sac- 
rifices that this. may entail. 

The British people have already had three 
long years of war and I wish to goodness 
that the people of America, particularly the 
trade unionists, had a clear picture in their 
minds as to the problems of our people as 
well as the trials they have been called upon 
to endure. 

In Britain it is now five o’clock in the 
evening. There they are now preparing to 
put the shutters up for the night to prevent 
even a shade of light guiding the enemy 
circling above whose airfields are less than 
an hour’s flying time across the channel. 
Outside, the blackout is complete and the 
movement of trains, of road traffic and of 
pedestrians presents difficulties and discom- 
fort that must be experienced to be believed. 
During the hours of darkness, the industrial 
life of Britain must be carried on, which 
presents a great physical and mental strain 
that shows itself only too plainly on the 
faces of our people. 

But they do not squeal. 

Thank heavens, you, you in America, 
haven’t to grope about in complete blackout 
when night falls and that you haven't to 
carry on in workshops and factories whose 
atmosphere is made foul by the fact that the 
blackout shutters which prevent light from 
showing out also prevent fresh air from 
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getting in. Thank heavens, too, that you 
are not subjected to the bombing which— 
although now on a reduced scale, thanks 
to our improved defenses—still goes on in 
some part of the country or other almost 
every night. 

When bombs are dropped, as they so fre- 
quently are, and casualties result, in official 
language it is described as an “incident”— 
just an incident! Only when a prominent 
town or well-known building has beer. blitzed 
do you Americans and Canadians learn of 
these incidents. 

But they happen just the same. Some 
homes destroyed, some families wired out— 
it is just another incident! 

Let me tell you of just one or two of these 
incidents within my personal experience. My 
neighbor’s two girls, two bonnie lassies, one 
a hospital sister, the other a masseur, left 
home for their place of employment, but 
they never reached it—and they never re- 
turned home. Another raider had sneaked 
through—the result, only the sleeve of a 
coat and part of the upper denture remain. 
In official language—just another incident! 

Again one day, after a quiet spell, a de- 
ceitfully quiet spell, when many of our local 
women were out shopping, the siren sounded 
its dismal. warning. Women and children 
rushed to the nearest air-raid shelter and 
crowded in. That day the devil himself 
operated the bombsights of the German air- 
craft circling overhead. A heavy air ex- 
plosive bomb scored a direct hit on one of 
these crowded shelters and nearly two hun- 
dred homely, peaceable housewives, accom- 
panied by several children, were blown to 
eternity. I will not describe the terrible 
and gruesome sight that confronted the civil 
defense workers when they arrived to re- 
move the debris and the bodies—or what was 

left of them. In official language, it was 
just an incident! 


These Happenings Not Isolated 


These happenings are not isolated occur- 
rences. They take place with a tragic regu- 
larity. 

Somehow I feel that you do not know of 
this. Neither are you aware of the hard 
times which are now the lot of the people in 
Britain. If you did, I believe that the work- 
ers of this great continent would better 
realize the similar dangers that threaten them 
and would with even greater urgency apply 
themselves to the great task which confronts 
us all. Your newspapers (or should I call 
them advertising catalogues?) could do much 
to create a greater sense of realization of the 
dangers that beset the democratic nations. 

One of the greatest dangers that beset us 
is to kid ourselves that we can win this war 
on the principle of business as usual. You 
simply cannot win the war in this fashion, 
despite the fact that some of your news- 
papers give the impression that you can. 
Anyway, Britain is now pretty well mobil- 
ized for total war. Practically every article 
of clothing and most items of food are 
strictly rationed. If one wants to buy a 
handkerchief—I haven’t got many of them 
—or a tie or socks, we must give up so 
many point coupons for each, and if one is 
careless in using them it may result in 
being unable to get a badly needed shirt or 
some other article one needs. 

On food I hesitate to speak, especially to 
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make comparisons with what you enjoy here. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient to say that dur- 
ing the short visit of Brother Dan Tobin 
to the old country to attend our T. U. C.,, 
Dan nearly lost a stone—and a stone rep- 
resents almost fourteen pounds—in weight; 
and he will tell you it wasn’t from worry. 
Dan will also agree, I believe, that the but- 
ter we enjoyed with our rolls at the conven- 
tion dinner would constitute more than a 
week’s ration for an adult person and one 
course from a forty cent club meal would 
constitute, more often than not, a full meal 
for us. But the British people do not com- 
plain. They know there is a war on. They 
know the scarcity of shipping and the sac- 
rifice of life and limb that is entailed in 
bringing it to our beleaguered island, and 
they also know that Lord Woolton, the 
Minister for Food, has done a grand job in 
destroying the black market and sharing 
equitably the meager supplies we have. 

But what of the kiddies, our greatest 
heritage? An occasional, very occasional, 
orange for those undér six (supplies will not 
permit the older kiddies to get this essential 
fruit) and a couple of ounces of standardized 
sweets per month constitute their very lim- 
ited enjoyment. Believe me, these kiddies 
are having a pretty tough time, aside from 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of them 
have been, owing to evacuation, separated 
from their parents for over three years. 


We Want to Get Children Back 


We want to get these kiddies back where 
they belong. We want to get our lads in 
the armed forces back, too. This explains 
why British workers, men and women, have 
so readily agreed to be transferred from non- 
essential industries to vital war production. 
It explains why our workers, male and fe- 
male, accept so readily compulsory fire 
watching and home guard duty after work- 
ing hours. It explains why our girls from 
the millinery shops, from the beauty par- 
lors, from the stores, from the offices and 
hotels have by the tens of thousands so 
willingly entered His Majesty’s forces or 
the munitions factories to handle danger- 
ous explosives and attend machines and 
with their deft fingers help the production 
of our Spitfires and bombers. 
dirt and the noise, they carry on in the 
knowledge that their efforts are shortening 
the war, safeguarding freedom, minimizing 
casualties and getting the kiddies and fam- 
ilies all back to their own firesides. 

Criticize us if you will for our past short- 
comings, but I beg of you, do try to appre- 
ciate what is being done now by the common 
people of a country with which most of you 
have unbreakable ties. If you do, our joint 
efforts will be all the greater and the foul 
pestilence of Nazism, whether in its Ger- 
man, Japanese or Italian guise, will be soon 
crushed. 

May I say a word about another ally? 
The great struggle that is now being waged 
by our Soviet ally against the Nazi aggressor 
also occupies the minds of our organized 
workers, as is indicated by the general de- 
sire to institute the second front in Europe 
at the earliest opportunity, so that the con- 
centrated military might now marshaled by 
the enemy on the Eastern Front can be 
distracted. 

Whatever differences there may be in our 
own social system and that of Soviet Russia, 
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and there is a difference, we are united in a 
common bond to destroy the common enemy, 
Without underestimating our own sacrifices 
and recognizing the loss of our own brave 
and gallant heroes of the R. A. F., the Army, 
the Navy and the incomparable Merchant 
Service, we applaud the dauntless courage of 
our Russian comrades. 

Bravery always commands admiration on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Whatever ideo- 
logical differences we may have, and we have 
them, we cannot but acknowledge that it 
constitutes one of the outstanding events in 
military history for an army, after a fighting 
retreat over hundreds of miles for month 
after month, losing vital industrial regions 
in the process, to be able to maintain its 
morale, and assume the vast offensive and 
defensive operations, as the Russian Army 
has done, thank heaven, and is still doing. 

The great sacrifices they have endured, 
and their countless deeds of incredible brav- 
ery, have won the admiration of Britain’s 
workers. There is, on every hand, an in- 
tense desire to establish the greatest degree 
of cooperation between the Allied nations, 
both now and in the postwar world. Let 
us hope that the friendships that are now 
being forged in the fire of war will endure 
in the years ahead. It would be a fitting 
way to commemorate and honor for all time 
the blood which has so freely flowed on the 
Russian steppes and on every battlefield in 
every other part of the world in our joint 
cause. 

Events in the United States of America 
have a special significance to our trade union 
movement. We do not regard the U. S. A. 
as a foreign country, as we do others. In 
moments of levity we may sometimes regard 
it as a place which our more prosperous 
relatives have adopted. Despite the distance 
that separates our two countries there exists 
between us a common spirit. It is a spirit 
which is difficult to define, and one which 
does not exist between any other two coun- 
tries. This was made apparent when Brother 
Dan Tobin rose to address the T. U. C. at 
Blackpool last month. The welcome ex- 
tended to him, which Dan richly deserves, 
and the marked attention which the dele- 
gates paid to his forthright utterances, indi- 
cated their affection not merely for him but 

for the American Federation of Labor which 
he faithfully serves. 


Anglo-American Trade Union Committee 


The British workers are intensely inter- 
ested in the formation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Trade Union Committee, as it is realized 
that both movements have much to learn 
one from the other. We, on our side, as 
you know, also have a joint committee with 
the Soviet trade unions, and- let me say 
this committee has done much to clear up 
a number of misunderstandings which existed 
prior to its formation. It is hoped that in 
spite of the difficulties which now stand in 
the way, it may be possible for the great 
American trade union movement eventually 
to participate in a tripartite body compris- 
ing the British, Russian and American trade 
unions, and so bring about an understanding 
which will serve all three movements in 
good stead in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy and in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion period. 

We realize that whatever the outcome of 
the present struggle may be, the world as 
we knew it in the prewar days will never 
be the same again. In the fiery furnace 
many things are going to be destroyed and 
many relationships radically transformed. 
The gulf which in the prewar. world sep- 
arated the rich from the poor must not sur- 
vive this struggle. 

We must see to it that our returning sol- 
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diers, sailors and airmen, for the heroic 
sacrifices made, shall be worthily treated by 
the nations for whom they have so bravely 
fought. 

We must see to it, too, that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
new employed in war production shall not 
be relegated to the unemployment queue 
when their labor and skill are no longer 
wanted in the war factories. 

They must be usefully employed in build- 
ing the new world. 

Let us remember that the end of the war, 
colossal as it is, will not be the culmination 











of history. The great problems that will 
confront us when hostilities cease will com- 
mand our utmost exertions. As that great 
American, Walt Whitman, so well showed 
when he said: 

“Now mark me well—it is provided in 
the essence of things, that from any frui- 
tion of success, no matter what, shall come 
forth something to make a greater struggle 
necessary.” 

With these future considerations in mind 
we apply ourselves to the immediate task of 
destroying the evil forces which now chal- 
lenge our democratic way of life. In this 





> Latin-American workers are endeav- 
oring to have their pay adjusted to off- 
set increased living costs. The prices 
of basic food products and essential 
manufactured goods have been rising 
rapidly. In Bolivia, where the mining 
of tin, wolfram, antimony and lead 
has expanded in recent months, labor 
is striving with vigor to reduce the 
gap between income and living costs. 
In Mexico various labor organizations 
have launched a campaign to secure 
wage increases as the cost of living 
soars, and at the Fresnillo mines in Zac- 
atecas, San Luis Potosi, union efforts 
have already brought about a 10 per 
cent pay boost. A fight for higher 
wages is also being waged in 
Argentina, where the drive is led 
by the Confederacion General del 
Trabajo and its affiliated uniens. 


> Labor was well represented at 
the first meeting of the Inter- 
American Conference on Social 
Security, recently held at Santi- 
ago, Chile. Among the labor men 
on hand were Robert J. Watt, 
international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor; 
José Domenech, secretary-general 
of Argentina’s Confederacion 
General del Trabajo, and Ber- 
nardo Ibafiez and Salvador Os- 
campo, leaders of the Chilean 
labor movement. Government 
officials operating in the social 
security and labor fields in all 
the American republics and Can- 
ada were also in attendance. 


BOLIVIA 
> Five thousand Bolivian miners 
employed at the Hochschild tin 
mines in Potosi have renewed 
demands for higher wages. Last 
winter a strike was postponed 
when the workers’ demands for 
better compensation went to ar- 
bitration. Subsequently the four- 
man arbitration board deadlocked. 
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BRAZIL 


> Workers in Rio de Janeiro who are 
in the lower income brackets are pa- 
tronizing a new cafeteria in that beau- 
tiful city, established recently through 
the efforts of Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Twelve thousand persons now eat there 
daily. 
COLOMBIA 


> The Colombian labor movement has 
gone on record in favor of a declara- 
tion of war against the Axis. The 
position of Colombian labor was an- 
nounced by Argimiro Monroy, presi- 
dent of the Colombian Federation of 





Mexican harvest hands, recruited by U. S. and 
Mexican governments, arrive in California said, 





fight there can be no compromise. Every- 
thing we cherish and hold dear is at stake. 
The right of free assembly, of free speech 
and every other democratic practice have no 
place in the barbaric code of the Nazi and 
Fascist systems, which enslave both body 
and mind. 

In conveying to you the fraternal greetings 
of Britain’s organized workers I earnestly 
hope the day of victory will not be long 
delayed, in order that, jointly and in our re- 
spective countries, we can apply ourselves to 
the great tasks of social reconstruction on 
behalf of the toilers throughout the world. 





Labor. After due consideration, he 
said, his organization has decided that 
Colombia should proceed from a sev- 
erance of relations to an active state 
of war. 


CUBA 


> Hard hit by the closing down of 
more than twenty-five ports in their 
island country, the maritime workers 
of Cuba have recently received their 
first unemployment benefits, as pro- 
vided under a recently enacted law. 
A representative of the maritime work- 
ers recently visited the United States, 
where he discussed with various U. S. 
agencies emergency measures for the 
utilization of the 30,000 Cuban 
workers for whom he spcke. 


ECUADOR 


> The Teachers Union is seeking 
higher salaries for Ecuadorean 
teachers. The union’s demands 
for better pay were announced 
upon completion of a study of the 
salaries received by teachers in 
other American countries. 


MEXICO 


> Trade union membership in 
Mexico is now almost at the 
500,000 mark, according to the 
Information Office of the Minis- 
try of Labor, whereas in 1933 
there were only 164,000 union 
members in the country. The num- 
ber of locals has increased in the 
same period from 639 to 1,123. 


> Organized labor will be repre- 
sented on the Mexican Supreme 
Council of Defense, President 
Avila Camacho announced to 500 
trade union representatives at a 
banquet given in his honor. The 
Supreme Council of Defense will 
include delegates from all Mexi- 
can labor centers, the President 
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> All bus drivers, terminal men and 
maintenance workers of the Greyhound 
Lines east of the Mississippi River 
were recently put under a blanket con- 
tract and given wage increases in line 
with the War Labor Board’s wage 
policy. The contract provides improve- 
ments in working conditions and con- 
tains a company promise to discuss a 
pension plan. The men are members 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes. 


> Pay boosts and paid vacations have 
been gained for the members of Local 
20356, Ice and Cold Storage Workers, 
employed at the Federal Cold Storage 
Company, the North Pole Cold Storage 
and Ice Company, the Union Storage 
Company and the Wainwright Cold 
Storage Company, all of Pittsburgh. 


> Substantial wage increases ranging as 
high as 14%4 cents an hour have been 
won for the members of Local 20032, 
Chemical Workers, as the result of a 
recent agreement signed with the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


> Local 753, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., recently signed a wage 
supplement to its agreement with the 
Cuno Engineering Corporation, Meri- 
den, Conn., providing plant-wide wage 
increases up to 35 cents an hour. 


>» Members of Local 1232, International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers Union, employed at the John 
Van Range Company, Cincinnati, are 
receiving fatter pay envelopes as the 
result of union activity. 


> An increase in hourly wages for 
workers employed at the J. E. Mergott 
Company, Newark, N. J., has been se- 
cured under an agreement negotiated 
recently by Local 21920, Advertising 
Novelty Workers. 


> Local 1231, International Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Laborers 
Union, has negotiated a raise in wages 
with the Moeschl-Edwards Corrugat- 
ing Company, Covington, Ky. 


> An increase in wages affecting ap- 
proximately 450 employes and a union 
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maintenance clause have been won for 
the members of Local 18640, Borax 
Workers, as the result of an agreement 
signed recently with the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, Wilmington, Calif. 


>A contract benefiting 8,000 New 
York City cafeteria workers was signed 
recently. The agreement, involving 
the Cafeteria Workers Union and the 
Affiliated Restaurateurs, Inc., substan- 
tially increases weekly wages and lays 
down strict rules for caring for perish- 
able fruits and vegetables to keep waste 
down to a minimum, 


>The dispute between Local 320, 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, and the city 
of Jackson, Mich., was settled recently 
by the Michigan State Labor Mediation 
Board. Wage increases, twelve days 
sick leave and other concessions were 
won by the union. 


> As the result of elections conducted 
recently by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board among employes of the 





Lansdowne Steel and Iron Company, 
Gadsden, Ala., Local 136, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for electrical helpers; 
Lodge 1301, International Association 
of Machinists, for all machinists; and 
Local 633, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, for all heat treatment 
department employes and helpers, forge 
shop employes, shell inspectors in the 
forge and heat treating department, 
furnace lead men, etc. 


>A joint agreement signed by Lodge 
2197, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and Local .319, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers, with 
the F. E. Myers and Brothers Com- 
pany, Ashland, Ohio, calls for an in- 
crease of nine per cent in piecework 
rates, 


> A new contract, providing wage in- 
creases of 22 cents an hour for mem- 
bers of Local 195, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, has been signed 
with all members of the Produce Asso- 


Secretary Kenneth Taylor of Massachusetts Federation of Labor is 
in the Navy now. Here he and his successor »ish each other well 
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ciation, Seattle, Wash., and with Pa- 
cific Fruit and Safeway, non-member 


operators. 


> Four St. Paul foundries have signed 
agreements with Local 232, Interna- 
tional Molders and Foundry Workers, 
providing for wage boosts and paid 
vacations. The foundries signing the 
contracts are the Valley Iron Works, 
Universal Iron Foundry, Pier Foundry 
and Washington Foundry Company. 


> Members of the International Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers who are 
working at Spokane, Wash., plants 
that have Navy contracts have received 
a wage increase of 13 cents an hour for 
all classifications of workmen, includ- 
ing apprentices. 


> Local 768, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has gained a 
closed shop agreement with Station 
KGEZ, Kalispell, Mont., following re- 
cent organizing efforts among techni- 
cians and repair men. 


> Following a recent agreement with 
the Western Paper Goods Company of 
Cincinnati, Local 459, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, has won a boost 
in hourly wages. 


>In a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, the production and 
maintenance employes of Julius Kayser 
and Company, Walton, N. Y., chose 
the United Textile Workers as their 
sole collective bargaining agent. 


> The members of Local 20149, Chemi- 
cal Workers, are benefiting from fatter 
pay envelopes as the result of an agree- 
ment signed with the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


> Under the terms of a recent agree- 
ment negotiated with the Santa Cruz 
Fruit Packing Company, Bellingham, 
Wash., Local 20296, Cannery Workers, 
has won wage increases up to 15 cents 
an hour. 


> Local 301, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., recently renewed its 
closed shop agreement with the Sani- 
tary Tinning Company of Cleveland, 
obtaining a general 10 cents per hour 
increase for the employes. 


> Wage boosts have been won for all 
employes of the Anglo-American Min- 
ing Corporation, Randsburg, Calif., as 
the result of negotiations conducted by 
Federal Labor Union 21464. 
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Union volunteers in San Francisco make hot coffee and sandwiches for 


distribution to soldiers, sailors and 


> American Federation of Labor unions 
report sweeping new gains in the ship- 
building field. Among them is an out- 
standing victory in collective bargain- 
ing won recently at the Rheems Ship- 
building Corporation, Providence, R. I., 
as the result of an election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Now employing 2,000 workers, this 
yard will have 13,000 when fully 
manned. A. F. of L. unions also an- 
nounce the signing of a new agreement 
with the Southeastern Shipbuilding 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 


> An outstanding agreement has been 
negotiated by Local 20744, Office 
Workers, Oakland, Calif., with Rich- 
mond Shipyards Nos. 1 and 2. Strikes 
and lockouts are barred and all dis- 
putes will be settled by arbitration. 
The union has also negotiated agree- 
ments with Durkee’s Food Company 
and the local jewelry industry. 


> Wage increases ranging as high as 30 
cents an hour are included in the pact 
negotiated recently by Federal Labor 
Union 19210 with the Koppers United 
Company, blast furnace division, Gran- 
ite City, Ill, 


> Local 20283, Soap and Vegetable Oil 
Workers, has gained a pay boost of 10 
cents an hour from the B. T. Babbit- 
Holly Products Company, Los An- 


geles. 


> An agreement providing for wage in- 
creases, a union shop and time and 
one-half for overtime work has been 
signed by the Building Service Em- 


marines on night guard duty 


ployes International Union with the 
Bellefontaine Cemetery Association, 
St. Louis. 


> Following an election conducted 
among employes of the Flintkote Com- 
pany, Meridian, Miss., the National 
Labor Relations Board has certified 
Local 134, United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers, as sole collective 
bargaining agent for hourly paid em- 
ployes of the company, including 
watchmen, cost clerks, timekeepers, 
pushers and laboratory employes but 
excluding supervisory and _ clerical 
employes. 


> Local 613, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Jacksonville, Fla., re- 
cently completed negotiations with the 
K. & L. Transportation Company, the 
R. C. Motor Lines, Inc., the Acme 
Freight Lines and the Five Transpor- 
tation Company. The new agreement 
provides an average wage increase of 
from 10 to 12 per cent and better work- 
ing conditions, 


> An agreement raising wages as high 
as 16 cents an hour has been signed by 
Local 21246, Flour, Feed and Elevator 
Workers, with the Stanard-Tilton Di- 
vision of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Company, Alton, Ill. 


> Local 22067, Grain Processors, re- 
cently negotiated an increase in hourly 
wages with the Mennel Milling Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 


> Finding that a Chicago fraternal bene- 
fit society had refused to bargain col- 
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lectively with Local 20732, Office Em- 
ployes, the National Labor Relations 
Board recently directed the fraternal 
organization to bargain with the A. F. 
of L. union in good faith and to rein- 
tate with back pay employes who struck 
last year in protest against unfair labor 
practices. 












> An estimated 16,000 workers are re- 
ceiving wage increases under a wage 
order establishing 40 cents as the mini- 
mum hourly rate in the manufacture of 
gloves and mittens. The wage order, 
which went into effect recently, covers 
approximately 38,000 employes. 













> Local 983, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction and maintenance employes of 
Armour and Company, Pocatello, 
Idaho, as the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 











> Following a recent agreement with 
the American Factors, Ltd., Honolulu, 
members of the Teamsters Union are 
receiving wage increases up to 15 cents 
an hour. They are also benefiting from 
a 10 per cent monthly bonus plan and 
a 10 per cent quarterly war bonus plan. 











> Federal Labor Union 22708 has 
signed agreements providing for wage 
boosts of 10 cents an hour with the 
Standard Naphthalene Products Com- 
pany and the Standard Chlorine Chem- 
ical Company, both South Kearny, 
N. J 










> Officials of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters report the 
combined purchase of well over $3,- 
500,000 worth of war bonds by indi- 
vidual members of the union and by the 
local unions themselves. 








> Wage increases as high as 12 per 
cent have been gained by Federal 
Labor Union 19793 under the terms of 
a recent agreement signed with the 
Birmingham Water Works Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











> Wage increases have been won for 
the members of Local 20528, Cosmetic 
Workers, under the terms of a recent 
agreement with the F. W. Fitch Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 


>The members of Local 18952, Salt 
Workers, are benefiting from an in- 
crease in wages as the result of recent 
negotiations with the Morton Salt Com- 
pany, Grand Saline, Tex. 










> The Luger Furniture Manufacturing 
Company and the Atlas Manufacturing 
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Company, both St. Paul, recently 
signed contracts with Federal Labor 
Union 21727, providing increases in 
hourly wages. 


> In an agreement signed recently with 
offices of the Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men and the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers, Kansas City, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo., the members of 
Local 14268, Stenographers, Typists, 
Bookkeepers and Assistants, received a 
boost in weekly wages. 


> Local 22488, Soap and Glycerine 
Workers, has signed an agreement with 
the Colgate Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., which raises hourly 
wages. 


> An agreement signed by Local 22679, 
Telegraph Workers, with the Dallas 
office of Western Union provides an 
annual increase in wages for 2,085 em- 
ployes amounting to $225,407. 


> Under the terms of a contract signed 
recently with A. Schulman, Inc., East 
St. Louis, IIl., members of Local 22699, 
United Rubber Workers, are benefiting 
from a pay boost of 10 cents an hour. 


> Seniority provisions, a modified vaca- 
tion plan and wage increases are in- 
cluded in the pact signed recently by 
Federal Labor Union 22705 with the 
C. G. Hussey Company, Pittsburgh. 


> Federal Labor Union 23159 has 
signed a contract with Algoma Ore 
Property, Wawa, Ontario, Canada, 
providing for a general increase in 
hourly wages. 


> Increases in hourly wages are pro- 
vided for in the agreement signed re- 
cently by Local 21959, Automobile 
Workers, with the York-Hoover Body 
Corporation, York, Pa. 


















American Federation of Labor 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


> Under the terms of a recent agree- 
ment signed with the Walter Baker 
Company, Inc., Dorchester and Mil- 
ton, Mass., Federal Labor Union 
21243, Cocoa Workers, has won a pay 
boost of 10 per cent. 


> Wage increases amounting to as much 

20 cents an hour are provided in a 
pact signed recently by Federal Labor 
Union 21473 with the Rockwood Ala- 
bama Stone Company, Rockwood, Ala. 


> The recent agreement signed by Local 
18758, Pearl Button Workers, and Leo 
H. Hirsch and Company, New York 
City, provides for an increase in wages 
and the closed shop. 


> An agreement raising hourly wages 
has been signed by Local 19227, F lour 
and Cereal Workers, with the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


> Local 21288, Chemical Workers, has 
won an increase in wages for its nrem- 
bers under the terms of an agreement 
signed recently with the Martin Dennis 
Company, Kearny, N. J. 


> An agreement signed by Local 21759, 
Chemical Workers, with the General 
Aniline and Film Corporation, Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., calls for a general wage 
raise. 


> Federal Labor Union 22631 has 
signed an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Milwaukee, 
raising hourly wages. 


> Local 680, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., has signed a new 
contract with the Superior Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, which provides 
for an increase in wages. 


> Federal Labor Union 21315 has 
signed a contract with A. F. Aimone, 
New York City, raising weekly wages. 
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»An agreement signed by the Wood- 
ward and Wright Last Company of 
East Bridgewater, Mass., gives union 
employes a 7% per cent increase on 
piecework and a similar pay boost for 
fitters and inspectors. The same rate 
of increase has been secured by the 
Last Makers Federal Union from Jones 
and Vining, Inc., Brockton, Mass.; 
George E. Belcher Company, Stough- 
ton, Mass., and with the Vulcan Corpo- 
ration, Brockton, Mass. 


> Members of Local 22617, Meter Pro- 
duction Workers, have had their wages 
increased $4 per week, union officials 
report, 








> The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has decided to pay a $25 bonus 
to its agents. This decision was dis- 
closed after a meeting between the A. 
F. of L. union and the company. The 
bonus brings to $100 bonuses paid to 
the company’s agents during the past 
year. 


> Organized labor in Hawaii is happy 
over a victory registered by Local 
B-1260, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, at the Hawaiian 
Electric Company, Honolulu. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election 
was won by the A. F. of L. union by 
almost 6 to 1. 


> Federal Labor Union 22887 has 
signed an agreement with the Diamond 
Alkali Company, Standard Silicate 
Division, Marseilles, Ill., increasing 
hourly pay. 


> The Grain Processors Union, Local 
19252, has made a supplemental agree- 
ment with the Blair Milling Company, 
Atchison, Kan., under which wages are 
increased. 


> Wages have been increased 10 cents 
an hour since June as the result of an 
agreement between the National Sugar 
Manifacturing Company of Sugar City, 
Colo., and Federal Labor Union 21422. 


Kecnn Convenmons fA ty l Nydas 


> The Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor, staging its sixtieth annual conven- 
tion at Peoria, went on record to do all 
in its power to speed a United Nations 
victory in the war after giving an ova- 
tion to Delegate Arvid E. Olson of the 
Operating Engineers, Local 143, Chi- 
cago, proud father of an important 
figure in the Flying Tigers. 

President R. G. Soderstrom told the 
convention that organized labor has a 
heavy responsibility in guiding the 
wage-earners of the nation during these 
critical days. Mr. Soderstrom paid 
tribute to President Roosevelt. 


> The fortieth annual convention of the 
West Virginia State Federation of La- 
bor, held at Fairmont, was a particu- 
larly constructive meeting. 

Prominent government representa- 
tives and state executives as well as 
outstanding A. F. of L. international 
union representatives addressed the 
gathering. President Tom Cairns and 
Secretary-Treasurer Volney Andrews 
were reelected. Thirteen vice presidents 
were elected, one from each of eleven 
districts and two at large. Many states- 
manlike resolutions were adopted. 


> The Cleveland convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Railway Patrolmen’s 
Unions adopted resolutions supporting 
the war program and advocating more 
intensive organizational activity among 
railroad policemen. 

Railroad policemen are coming to a 
fuller realization of the fact that 
through organization they can obtain 
the full benefits of the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act as the other 
crafts of the railroads have done in 
the past. 

The convention, attended by dele- 
gates representing Iccal unions from 
coast to coast, was addressed by W. T. 
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Winston of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, and Phil Hannah of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor. 
Joseph Gillis was elected president. 
Lawrence Farmer and J. J. Hornack 
were named executive vice president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 


> Action on many important resolutions 
was taken at the convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, held 
at Long Beach. The war overshadowed 
all other considerations at the “victory” 
meeting. 

More delegates were in attendance at 
this year’s convention than ever before 
in the history of the California State 
Federation of Labor. 


> The fifth biennial conclave of the 
Progressive Mine Workers, staged this 
year at Springfield, Illinois, pledged 
full support of the war effort, endorsed 
President Roosevelt’s anti-inflation 
program, voted a contribution of $1,000 
to Russian War Relief and adopted a 


program designed to put coal zoning . 


into effect as a means of combating the 
kickback system. 


> Creation of a labor union committee 
to deal with war and postwar problems 
and to increase the efficiency of Ari- 
zona’s contribution to the war effort 
was suggested to the Arizona State 
Federation of Labor in convention at 
Tucson by Governor Sidney P. Os- 
born. 


>The National Council of Western 
Union Locals, Commercial Telegra- 
phers Union, held its third annual con- 
vention at Cincinnati. Every major 
city in the United States was repre- 
sented. Plans to promote the welfare of 
Western Union workers were dis- 
cussed. 


> Keynote of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, held at 
Newark, was “win the war.” 

This was the sixty-fourth annual 
convention of the New Jersey organiza- 
tion. Highlights of the meeting in- 
cluded the annual reports of President 
Louis P. Marciante and Secretary- 
Treasurer Vincent J. Murphy and an 
address by George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor. The State Federation pledged 
itself to “unity of purpose and action” 
to help the nation win the war. 


> This year’s convention of the Ne- 
braska State Federation of Labor was 
the largest in the history of the organ- 
ization. The conclave was held at 
Beatrice. 

President Roy M. Brewer told the 
delegates that “this labor movement is 
so basic to the preservation of democ- 
racy” that curtailment of its functions 
must not be permitted. But at the same 
time, he added, “we must not let it be 
said that labor has failed to recognize 
its stake and its duty in this great con- 
flict.” 

Richard F. Walsh, president of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, and Herbert Hodge, 
British trade unionist, were among the 
speakers heard at the convention. 


> South Bend was the scene of the 1942 
Indiana State Federation of Labor con- 
vention, one of the finest in years. 

The delegates attending adopted 
many resolutions of vast importance. 
One resolution dealt with wage freez- 
ing. Another called for wider employ- 
ment of women in war industry at wage 
scales equal to those received by men. 
An outstanding resolution urged aban- 
donment of isolationism by the United 
States for all time. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
concerned about in these days when our precious American way of life is in peril. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury— 
When we look upon the society with 
which we have been 
familiar, two points 
in its ordering chal- 
lenge the judgment 
of the Church. The 
first is the broken 
fellowship resulting 
from the material- 
ism of our habitual 
outlook. This leads 
to that gross dis- 
parity of wealth and poverty which 
must at all costs be remedied and to a 
lack of leisure which, in an age of 
mechanized industry, involves a lack of 
opportunity for a fully human life. The 
other point is another expression of this 
principle. The predominant motive, 
guiding not only enterprise but the 
whole ordering of industry, has been 
what is commonly called the profit 
motive. The profit motive is not 
simply evil; it can have its own right 
place. But that is not the first place. 
To put it first may lead to an ordering 
of economic life which is definitely 
damaging to the general interest. 


Wendell L. Willkie— After centuries 
of ignorant and dull compliance hun- 
dreds of millions of 
people in Eastern 
Europe and Asia 
have opened the 
books. Old fears no 
longer frighten 
them. They are no 
longer willing to be 
Eastern slaves for 
Western profits. 
They are beginning 
to know that men’s welfare throughout 
the world is interdependent. They are 
resolved that there is no more place for 
imperialism within their own society 
than in the society of nations. The big 
house on the hill surrounded by mud 
huts has lost its awesome charm. Our 
Western world and our presumed 
supremacy are now on trial. Our boast- 
ing and our big talk leave Asia cold. 
Men and women in Russia and China 
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and in the Middle East are conscious 
now of their own potential strength. 
They are coming to know that many of 
the decisions about the future of the 
world lie in their hands. And they in- 
tend that these decisions shall leave the 
peoples of each nation free from foreign 
domination, free for economic, social 
and spiritual growth. Our allies in the 
East know that we intend to pour out 
our resources in this war. But they 
expect us now—not after the war—to 
use the enormous power of our giving 
to promote liberty and justice. 


Raymond L. Buell, editor and writer 
—Labor and organized industry, as 

well as othergroups, 

should have a far 

greater role in the 

formulation of gov- 

ernmental policies 

affecting industrial 

relations. For this 

purpose I favor the 

creation of some 

kind of national 

economic council 
which both the President and Con- 
gress should consult periodically be- 
fore framing legislation. In a truly 
representative council, labor, manage- 
ment and other groups would have to 
face economic realities and recognize 
the necessity of reconciling immediate 
interests with the long-time economic 
program serving the country as a 
whole. Organized labor today has far 
less responsibility in America than in 
Britain for the prosecution of the -war. 
Organized labor deserves to be repre- 
sented in the Cabinet. Organized labor 
and efery other American ought to op- 
pose the present system of overcentral- 
ized and irresponsible bureaucracy in 
Washington with a new concept of de- 
mocracy. This concept would not only 
restore to Congress its rightful place 
with respect to legislative policy, but 
would give the great labor, employer 
and farm organizations a responsible 
and continuous opportunity to make 
agreed recommendations as to govern- 
ment policy. Government should not 


abdicate its authority; but it should 
adopt the British practice of consult- 
ing both organized labor and manage- 
ment before the adoption of any policy 
affecting their direct interests. 


John P. Frey, president, Metal Trades 
Department—The men now employed 
in the copper indus- 
try and the men 
now employed in 
the lumber industry 
in twelve Western 
states are frozen to 
their jobs. They 
cannot be compelled 
to work, but they 
are prevented from 
getting a job at 
anything else. It may well be that the 
freezing to the job so far as the copper 
and lumber industries are concerned 
will go further. We have never had a 
condition of that kind confronting 
American trade unionists before. I have 
talked with those who believe in the 
necessity of freezing men to their jobs 
and their point of view is this: that in 
an all-out war everything the country 
has is at stake, it is all in the pot on 
the table. We either win the war and 
save what we have, or if we fail to win 
the war nothing we have amounts to 
anything anyway, everything is gone, 
and that being so, and as our institu- 
tions are being jeopardized as never 
before, it is as justifiable to freeze a 
wage-earner to his job as it is to take a 
wage-earner from his job and freeze 
him into the Army, That is their view. 


Michael Joseph, publisher, Michigan 
City (Ind.) Labor Beacon—We here 
in the United 
States still can have 
the misunderstand- 
ing to complain 
about rationing. 
But you wouldn’t 
complain about gas 
and sugar if you 
could have been 
with me during my 
recent week’s stay 
in Canada. In Canada you can never 
for a moment be unaware of the war. 
Perhaps we Americans never will feel 
about the war in the same way the 
Canadians do—that is, so far as out- 
ward appearances are concerned. 
Maybe our laughter and our criticism 
will never die down, no matter how 
serious things become. I for one sin- 
cerely hope it doesn’t. But just as sin- 
cerely I hope that every American 
will understand just a little more clearly 
that the war and the men who are 
fighting it come first, that our sacri- 
fices are part of the job we have to do. 
In Canada everybody understands this. 


AeratacioN 





